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New kind of airport pavement for the Jet age 


As airlines moved from propeller aircraft 
to jets, they learned that the scorching ex- 
hausts of 165-ton jetliners dealt severe 


punishment to airport pavement. 


Seeking a solution prior to introduction 
of its new DC-8 Jet Mainliners, United Air 
Lines turned to a product of Shell Research. 
A super-tough asphalt pavement containing 
Epon” resin, pioneered by Shell, had been 
tested and proved under extreme service 
conditions. At Shell’s recommendation, 





UNITED AIR LINES, a leader in air transportation, called 


on Shell Research to help solve a problem created by jet aircraft 


United used it to surface three and a half 
acres of its busiest maintenance area at 
San Francisco International Airport. The 
pavement problem that arrived with the 
big jets was solved even before United's 
jet passenger service began. 


Developing new products to meet new 
challenges is typical of Shell Research 
leadership. Such forward thinking gives you 
more for your money wherever you see the 
Shell name and trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 





They're the 
perfect portables 
—they tune by 
wireless remote 
control! 

The Thin Twins 
by RCA Victor 


for gift giving 


Now RCA Victor adds the convenience of remote 
control to the finest portables ever built. You get the 
picture and sound of a big set at the push of a button. 
New miniature remote control changes channels, 
turns picture on or off for you. No wires! The 
“Wireless Wizard” Remote Control, in the non-break- 
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for West, South. Price, specifications, t to chenge without notice, 
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IMPAC’’” case, is available with both Thin Twins 
—The Sportable (left, with fold-flat handle) The 
Tote-Able (right, with recessed hand grips). Both have 
17” tube (overall diagonal), 156 sq. in. picture. RCA 
Victor TV prices as low as $149.95. 
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Explosion About Population 
Sir: 

Congratulations on your fine exposition of 
the problem of undernourishment and the 
emerging peoples as carried in your Nov. 
30 issue. 

Certainly this type of thinking is more 
valuable and constructive than the hysterical 
and negativistic brand so wide-spread at 
the moment. 

Thank you for an aid to clear and logical 
thought. 

ANNE HANLEY 
The Bronx, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Man has thus far survived the challenges 
of nature by adapting to and overcoming 
them. Has the human race lost its self-con- 
fidence? The only progress the race has made 
has been through expansion and growth, 

Birth control can't possibly be the answer 
to any of our problems. A society that stops 
breeding stops living, both intellectually and, 
eventually, physically. The human race can- 
not grow by limiting itself. 

Henry E. Cuaput Jr. 
Cumberland, RI. 


Sir: 

The world had better listen to Malthus 
and Toynbee. The main problem is not one 
of food. Sooner or later the world will have 
to face up to birth control. 

Ep WooLvERTON 


Cook, Minn. 


Sir: 

Let’s feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked—as Christians should—instead of pro- 
posing to corral the world’s population like 
so many animals by proposing a Prophy- 
lactic Policy of Containment. 

Not all Protestants, I am sure, agree with 
birth control, just as I am equally certain 
they do not side with the continuing and 
increasingly more personal inquisition of 
Senator Kennedy. 

Tom CLARK 
Scranton, Pa. 


Sir: 

Since some of our friends are convinced 
that God wishes to be in sole control of our 
conception or arrival and that any artificial 
human interference is sinful, isn’t it logical 
to assume that He may be equally concerned 
and consider it sinful—when use is made of 
any human artificial means to interfere with 
or delay our own death? 

On this basis, doctors, surgeons, X rays 
and antibiotics may find themselves classed 
with contraceptives, It seems more reason- 
able to believe that a loving Father would 
be concerned with the quality, health and 
happiness of all his children—both present 
and future. 

GLENN E. HANAFoRD 
Oak Park, Il. 


Straws in the Wind 


Sir: 

Since we live in the center of the “hot”— 
both politically and climatically—Middle 
Belt of Nigeria, we were interested in your 
report of the federal election campaign. 

In a rapidly developing country like Ni- 
geria, we see some peculiar paradoxes. We 
saw one of these when the Action Group 
campaign helicopter landed on the road 
in front of our Mission compound here. 
The wind from the rotor almost tore 
the grass roof off a nearby house. It is 
probably the first time that “repair of grass 
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HELICOPTER AT JEBBA 


roofs” might be listed as election expenses. 

The helicopter pilot mentioned that one 
disadvantage of the helicopter’s use was the 
fact that it often attracted more attention 
than the campaign speech. 

(Tue Rev.) W. H. BRENNEMAN 

United Missionary Society 
Jebba, Nigeria 


China Policy 
Sir: 
My China policy recommendations do not, 
as you correctly report | Nov. 30], meet with 
the approval of either the Red Chinese or 
the Nationalist Chinese. I have been express- 
ing them publicly since 1954, and I believe 
an increasingly large number of Americans 
hold the same opinions. 

My views coincide with the recommenda- 
tions made earlier this month to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee by Conlon As- 
sociates Ltd. at the conclusion of a study 
requested by that committee. Of course I 
knew that Chiang Kai-shek was the most 
cherished of Time's sacred cows but, even so, 
the extent of your personal attack, distor- 
tions and inaccuracies surprised me. 

For example, you report that a “glacial 
silence” followed my opening remark at my 
Taiwan dinner meeting with Chinese Nation- 
alist leaders, and then you say that I returned 
to Tokyo the next day, as though that were 
the reason, This is untrue and misleading, 
As I intended, my remark relaxed the at- 
mosphere and we had a cordial discussion, 
I returned to Tokyo the next day to fulfill 
a predetermined schedule of work for my 
committee, 

Will Time, the Weekly Newsmagazine, pro- 
duce from its editors a champion to dispute 
publicly and in person the proposition that 
effective opposition to the Red Chinese re- 
quires disengagement from our warm em- 
brace with the defeated, discredited Chinese 
Nationalists ? 

Cuartes O. PorTER 
Member of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 


@ Time, having rechecked its sources 
on the Porter story, stands by what 
it said. As for the invitation to debate, 
the answer is no. TiME’s business is not 
bootless personal debate.—Eb. 


The Huffer 
Sir: 

A_ wonderful article on pro football and 
the New York Giants’ Sam Huff [Nov. 30]. 

Joun J. GramMatico 

New Haven, Conn. 
Sir: 

It was my father, the late Joe F. Carr, 
who organized the National Professional 
Football League, was clected its president in 


mailing offices. Sut 


TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Ill, Second-class 
sand at additional scription $7.00 a year in U.S.A, 


1921, and remained president until his death J 


in May 1939. 
My father was responsible for the success — 
and integrity of pro football, and it was he 


who sold “postgraduate” football to the late 


Timothy J, Mara, George Halas, Arthur J. 
Rooney, George Preston Marshall, “Curly” — 
Lambeau, the late Charles Bidwell (Car- 
dinals), the late George A. Richards (De- 
troit) and the late Bert Bell. 

Mary Carr 
Columbus 


Discord 
Sir: 


Time’s cynical theater reviewer is not 


only deaf to The Sound of Music, he must 
also suffer from a basic inability to enjo 
some of life’s simple pleasures [Nov. 30]. 
If Mary Martin can ever be “a little too — 
lovable,” I want to be there! - 
CARLETON KNIGHT JR. 

Worcester, Mass. 
Sir: 

Is it now considered bad taste to have 
such wholesome entertainment as The Sound 
of Music? 





Is it mandatory that the stench of the >. 


able entertainment? 
H. REMILLARD 
Linwood, Mass. 


Payola 
Sir: 

Quiz-show scandals, payola and labor- 
union graft are simply the result of a trend 
of the times. 

In this day of comparative prosperity and 
overconcentration on material wealth, lack 
of integrity and moral decay are brought 
about by the prevailing theory of many 
that “you are not guilty unless you get 
caught,” 

Mrs. Warren D. Lust 
Harper Woods, Mich. 
Sir: 

Must we insist that advertisers, TV pro- 
ducers, magazine writers—in short, everyone 
who feeds the eyes and ears of the public 
—present their products (and life) as they 
really are, or can't we allow them what _ 
they've been allowed for so many yéars: 
the right to persuade as well as to describe? _ 

This right is essential to a high sales 
volume—and a healthy economy. 

Cuarves H. Perry 
Orono, Me. 
Sir: 
To get this country back to some status 


of morality as relates to people who have 3 


some service to sell, someone should start 
a movement to stop tipping. And that means 
tips to cab drivers, waiters, waitresses, bar- 
bers and the whole lot who have their greedy 
hands out to be greased by a tip in payment 
not for services rendered and to be paid 
for, but as an inducement for them to re- 
frain from being nasty and rude. 

Aiter all, everyone of us who tips is pay- 


ing over the payola. 
S. J. Witcox 
Warren, Pa. 


Democracy & Economics 


Sir: 

Hurrah for Builder Milgram and Teacher 
Repsholdt, who advocated the integrated 
housing development in Chicago's Deerfield 
(Dec. 7]. 

It is time we suburbanites were shaken 
from our complacent parlor liberalism to 
practice what we preach, I'm sorry that some 
feel they have to hide their prejudice behind 
the “declining property value” argument. As 
a mother of small children in an adjacent 
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You'll love the lightness 
of imported 


DUFF GORDON 
SHERRIES 


More DUFF GORDON arrives in the United 
States than any other imported sherry. 


SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES : 
MUNSON G. SHAW CO.,INC.,NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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child-oriented suburban community, I can 
only say, “we just can’t afford not to be 
democratic.” 








Mrs. Lionet G. Gross 
Highland Park, IIL. 


Sir: 

I am writing because we own a home 
adjoining Mr. Milgram’s “Maplecrest” here 
in Princeton. Without going into a long 
treatise on the subject, I would like to say 
that six years ago we bought our house for 
$14,500 before the advent of Maplecrest. 
Today the value has increased to the $20,c00- 
$22,000 range. Houses similar to ours have 
sold for this amount just as quickly “after 
Maplecrest” as before. 

There always has been and is a demand 
for these houses because the neighborhood 
is known as one “ideal for bringing up 
children.” We are happy with our new 
neighbors, not because they are Negro or 
white, but because they are intelligent, con- 
genial, with a diversity of interests and 
occupations which would make them a wel- 
come addition to any neighborhood 

Patricia H. Casser_y 
Princeton, N.J. 


Cost of Color 
Sir: 

In your Noy. 2 issue, you printed an in- 
teresting article on color in newspapers. Un- 
fortunately for us, you quoted the Chicago 
Tribune's rate as $6,324.72 for a full-page 
color advertisement. Our rate for such is 
$5,349.72—only $975.00 over the price of a 
black-and-white page. 

Wa ter C. Kurz 
Advertising Manager 











Chicago Tribune 
Chicago 


The Cost of Defense 
Sir: 

After reading your story, “The Defense 
Budget,” in the Nov. 30 issue, I am con- 
vinced that the financial immorality prac- 
ticed by industry and Congressmen puts to 
shame the recent so-called TV quiz scandals, 
and by comparison makes the occasional 
hanky-panky payola participants a puny 
and feeble lot. 

FRANK HALL 
Philadelphia 
Sir: 

The Russians are playing a mighty rough 
game, and they are playing it for keeps. 
Our shortsighted Government officials must 
come to their senses soon and reshape our 
plans—even if it bothers that budget-happy 
old man in the White House. 

THOMAS STANKIEWICS 
Chicago 


ee 
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Man of the Year 
Sir: 

I nominate Health, Education and Welfare 
Secretary Arthur Flemming. He is the first 
to stand up for the rights of the American 
consumer 

STEVEN H. SASSOON 
Carmel, Calif. 


Sir: 

Dr. Thomas Dooley [of Laos]. Not for 
the extent of his works but for his leader- 
ship in the application of the principles that 
can save us, 

XAVIER SHULTZz, S.M. 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


Sir: 

Charles Van Doren. He personifies the 
lack of intellectual vitality and technological 
purpose that currently plagues America. He 
held a mirror for the rest of us. 

Harry LoBeL 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sir: 

Fidel Castro, who undeniably stole the 

headlines of American newspapers since Jan. 


1, 1959. 
J. Betza, M.D. 


Menomonie, Wis. 


Sir: 
The Panamanian freedom fighter. 
DaN PISART 
Madison, Wis. 


Sir: 

Edgar Kaiser. He, of all the people in 
steel, has come up with an idea which has 
worked, 

DON STALKER 
Portland, Ore. 


Sir: 

Who else but Roger Blough, U.S. Steel's 
board chairman, who is battling for all of 
us in the fight against inflation. 

R. B. Turts 
New York City 


Sir: 

Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller. He has, in the 
past year, proved his honesty and integrity 
by having both popular and unpopular legis- 
lation passed. 

JoHN NorMAN KING 
New York City 
Sir: 

President Eisenhower. 

Jacos YOFFE 
Bradenton Beach, Fla. 
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Put the enjoyment of Old Forester 
into your Holiday Season! 


Striking new 1959 Old Forester decanter, or handsomely sift-wrapped familiar 
fifth. Each serves famous Old Forester Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky. 
Traditionally bottled in bond at 100 proof, painstakingly distilled and 


hottled by Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation, at Louisville in Kentucky. 
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URING more than 30 years as 
Latin teacher and football coach 
at Long Island’s Woodmere Academy, 
Poet-Classicist Rolfe Humphries 
taught his football players something 
more than buck-lateral strategy. In- 
terested in everything from foreign 
news to theater, he showed them that 
a writer is well served by wide inter- 
ests. One skinny end on the 1935 team 
learned the lesson particularly well. 
Humphries’ football end, now 
Time’s Associate Editor Richard Sea- 
mon, wrote this week’s cover story on 
Actress Anne Bancroft, has written at 
least 14 other covers on subjects as 
dissimilar as Air Force Space Physician 
John Paul Stapp (MeEpictne, Sept. 
12,1955), Yankee Orator Casey Stengel 
(Sport, Oct. 3, 1955), and TV’s glib- 
jib Private Eyes (SHow Busrvess, 
Oct. 26). On Tre since 1951, he has 
contributed to almost every section of 
the magazine, handled the Sport sec- 
tion for three years (1955-58), and 
helped inaugurate the Show Business 
section with a cover story on Jack 
Paar (Aug. 18, 1958). Dick Seamon 
demonstrates what a weekly magazine 
must demand of its writers: a special- 
ist’s thoroughness combined with a 
varied knowledgeability. 


After Woodmere, Seamon went to 
Yale, majored in English, went out for 
boxing, developed his writing in Pro- 
fessor John Berdan’s  daily-theme 
course. Commissioned a Marine lieu- 
tenant on graduation in 1940 (he is 
now a retired light colonel), he was in 
flight school on Dec. 7, 1941. After a 
series of courses in radar and elec- 
tronics at Harvard and M.I.T., Pilot 
Seamon was assigned to a_photo- 
mapping outfit. At the controls of a 
PB4Y-1, he and his crew dodged flack 
and fought off enemy fighters to make 
a map for the invasion of Guam. 


Ben Martin 


DICK SEAMON 


At war's end, he entered Columbia 
Law School, but decided after five 
months that the law was not for him. 
Before coming to Time, he wrote re- 
ports for the Rand Corp. and Repub- 
lic Aviation, read unsolicited fiction 
for The New Yorker. 

With his wife and two sons, Writer 
Seamon lives in Port Washington, L.I., 
talks from his den to people all over 
the world through his single-sideband 
amateur radio station. One result of 
his hobby: putting through phone 
“patches” so servicemen overseas can 
talk to their families; last month he 
helped a professor in South Africa get 
a message to his son in The Bronx. 

In doing this week’s cover story, 
Writer Seamon drew on 40,000 words 
of research from Show Business Re- 
porters Serrell Hillman, Dorothea 
Bourne and Ruth Brine, who spent a 
total of 30 hours with their subject. 
Dick Seamon, a newsman who can 
write equally well about Willie Mays, 
Shirley MacLaine or Anne Bancroft, 
epitomizes Tre’s regard for versa- 
tility and breadth, is a modern, jour- 
nalistic example of the sort of writer 
Ben Jonson admired some 350 years 
ago. Wrote Jonson: “And though a 
man be more prone and able for one 
kind of writing than another, yet he 
must exercise all.” 
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Let Panagra introduce you to the Continent of Contrasts... 


“For charming Spanish 
colonial customs and ultra- 
modern hotels, you can't 
beat South America,” say 
experienced travelers. 
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Gaucho folk songs accompanied by a Spanish guitar se 


Skip the beaten paths and go to 
South America. You'll have a re- 
freshingly different vacation, be wel- 
comed by fun-loving people. English 
is spoken everywhere. And you get 
the finest service in modern hotels. 
You can visit every colorful city 
on South America’s historic West 
Coast when you travel with Panagra. 
You'll see the influence of Inca cul- 


¢ 


Bera. 


ture and Spanish colonial charm, Two 
flights daily, first-class and tourist 
on every flight. No change of plane 
from New York, Washington and 
Miami over the routes of National, 
Pan American and Panagra, 

For information, see your travel 
agent or Pan American, or write 
Don Wilson, Panagra, Room 4489, 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


American Image 

Far the eastbound presidential 
jet, the flat expanses of the Middle East 
gave way to the brown plains, the broad 
desert, the towering, snow-topped moun- 
tain ranges of the Indian subcontinent. 
And as the earth’s face changed beneath 
the speeding plane, something of the old 
old world changed imperceptibly too. In 
Pakistan, Afghanistan and India last 
week, the shapes and colors and sounds 
of older centuries mingled and fell around 


below 


Dwight Eisenhower, as in a vast kaleido- 
scope, into strange patterns. Each pat- 
tern formed a new sensation each sensa- 


etched with the the 
multitudes reaching out from the tangles 
of the past toward something of the 
promising future. 

By the hundreds of thousands, the peo- 
ple swarmed about the President, engulf- 


lion was Taces ot 


ing him in seas of teeming, shouting 
cheering bodies. They sang and they 
danced, they performed ancient and 


breathless feats of prowess in his honor, 


and they overwhelmed him with music 


CHEERING 


MULTITUDES GREET IKE 


ul- 
tor 


Their leaders 
words of praise 
told him their prob- 
lems, led him to exotic rituals, to farms 
and fairs and shrines him into 
ceremonials of such splendor as no West- 
erner before had ever experienced. It was 
a wonder that a man of 609, with his 
medical history, could withstand the ex- 
hausting torrents of pomp and tumult 
(“He’s got the stamina of a Karachi 
camel,” said one Pakistani): but Ike, who 
had nothing like it in his whole 
career, was buoyed up by his own delight 
and astonishment. 

Pipes & Pathans. Six hours out of 
rurkey, he landed in the brassy, brilliant 
sun at Karachi’s airport to be greeted by 
Pakistan’s President, blunt, Sandhurst- 
trained General Mohammed Ayub Khan. 
Together they rode into the city in an 
open white Cadillac, past half a million 
cheering people—women in veils or tent- 
like burgas, tens of thousands of school- 
children waving flags. armed sailors and 
soldiers carefully spaced to prevent un- 
ruly exuberance. Down the freshly cleaned 
streets they drove, past prairies of rubble 


and food and flowers. 


tered thousands of 
him and his nation 


swept 


seen 


ON HIS EARLY-EVENING 





still redolent with the smell of refugees 
even though special squads had worked 
all night to deodorize the area with 
scented water and citronella (the refugees 
had been on through 
the jumbled slums where Pakistani wom- 
en, their pastel veils and head scarves 
fluttering in the sun, watched from roof 
tops. At Victoria Road, the two Presi- 
dents switched to a stately carriage drawn 
by six handsome Under a gold- 
trimmed, brocaded red sun umbrella, Ike 
sat and waved, raised his hands to the 
crowds, and 60 colorfully garbed horse- 
former Bengal Lancers 
along with him carrying their traditional 
lances. When at Ike alighted at the 
presidential palace, he turned in wonder 
to a flock of news photographers and 
said: “I hope you hard-boiled boys were 
a little bit impressed by this.’ 

But the photographers—and Ike, for 
that matter—had not inything yet. 
In a day and a half of Pakistani hospi- 
tality he attended a society matron s 
dream of a dinner party (held under 
two huge, orange-and-black-striped tents 
that were floored with rich Oriental rugs 


settled elsewhere ), 


horses. 


men trooped 


last 


seen 


ARRIVAL IN NEW DELHI 


Wayne M Moar 
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Ar Cricket MATCH WITH AYUB 


From lancers to dancers. 


heard the eerie caterwauling of pipes 
played by a countermarching military 
regiment, watched Pathan tribesmen from 
the northwest frontier as they danced 
in wild, hair-tossing abandon, observed 
part of an Australian-Pakistani cricket 
match, marveled at an exhibition of tent- 
pegging (in which shrieking horsemen gal- 
loped full speed at tent pegs and picked 
them out of the ground on their lances 
as they swooped by). 

Midst all the grandeur and panoply 
Pakistan’s Ayub had a case to sell to the 
President: the Kashmir question. General 
Ayub tried to convince the President that 
India’s Nehru must consent to the reopen- 
ing of negotiations on the disputed land. 
After all, Pakistan is a U.S. ally while 
India is neutralist, ran the argument, so 
Pakistan deserves U.S. support, Ike lis- 
tened carefully but was noncommittal. 

Ike left Pakistan as triumphantly as he 
entered. “Our discussions,”’ declared Ayub, 
“have absolutely opened my eyes. It has 
been a matter of real education and infor- 
mation for us ... You are indeed a 
great man.” 

Kush & Pushtu. Only 70 jet min. away, 
beyond the crumbled desert hills of Paki- 
stan’s northwest frontier, past the snow- 
covered valleys that nestle in the Hindu 
Kush where Alexander and his Macedoni- 
ans trod, lay Kabul and the feudal king- 
dom of Afghanistan (pop. 13 million). 
The Afghans, bordered by both the Soviet 
Union and Red China, are uncommitted 
in the cold war and wooed with aid from 
both the Soviets and the U.S. Even as 
Ike’s-plane winged over the mountains, an 
Afghan squadron of Russian-made MIGs 
took off to escort him toward Kabul, and 
Ike landed at an airfield built by Rus- 
sians. There, in the freezing morning 
khaki-clad King Mohammed Zahir greeted 
the President and his party. 

As in Karachi, the streets of Afghani- 
stan were thronged with shouting people 
and everywhere—along the roads, and in 
medieval-looking Kabul—there was evi- 
dence of Russian achievement: the road 
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to town was Soviet built, so were a 
and a milling and baking plant, so was a 
housing project. (U.S. aid has gone mostly 
for technical-assistance projects in the 
back country. } In his luncheon toast to 
the Moslem King, Ike stressed mutual 
great spiritual values” and readiness to 
“advance the cause of freedom.” The 
King, too, told Ike his troubles and 
seemed delighted that the President could 
understand his urgent geographical need 
to stress neutrality. 

Babus & Bonfires. The welcome in the 
dusk that same day in India, where Ike 
had gone to fulfill a “cherished wish” and 
to “do a little bit of personal discovery,” 
was the most stupefying mob scene since 
the death of Gandhi. It was getting dark 
as Eisenhower, Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru and President Rajendra Prasad be- 
gan the drive from the New Delhi airport 
into the city. From villages and country 
valleys and the city itself had come more 
than a million people, who had heard 
about the visit from radios, newspapers 
and village criers. In bullock carts, buses 
and trucks (supplied by the government 
and private businesses), on bicycles, and 
on foot, they came in one deafening tor- 
rent—ragged peasants, neat little babus 
(civil servants ), fierce-looking Sikhs, love- 
ly sari-clad women—jamming through 
the streets, shouting, cheering. 

As they pressed in on the President's 
Cadillac, a great cloud of dust arose. and 
the light of bonfires and of lanterns held 
high by hollow-eyed Hindu functionaries 
gave the scene an exotic glow. Tongues of 
humanity darted back and forth across 
the road in front of the moving wheels, as 
helpless police tried to clear the path. The 
procession cut through them slowly, like 
the prow of a ship, and the crowd rolled 
back again like the stubborn seas. 

Yelling, imploring, they held out their 
hands to touch him. Nervously, Nehru 
leaped from the car, made his way to an 





escorting Jeep, shouting for the people to 
make way. But his voice went unheard in 
the thunderous clamor, and Nehru char- 
acteristically put his chin in his hand 
and gazed stoically ahead. Downtown, the 
crowds were even stormier. WELCOME 
PRINCE OF PEACE, read a sign in Con- 
naught Circus, Flowers by the pound flew 
at Ike until he was standing foot-deep in 
them, and the panting Secret Service men 
who had already been mauled by the 
mobs, began fielding the blossoms until 
they were exhausted. “Do you believe we 
would have come 4o miles to see him if he 
were not a god?” asked one old woman 
indignantly, “Did he not send us wheat 
when we were in need, and bui!d us dams?” 

"A Heavy Price.” In contrast with the 
night of cries and hoarse cheers, the for- 
mal joint session of India’s Parliament 
next day seemed a world apart. Ike's 
speech to Parliament had been planned as 
the highlight of his Asian trip but it 
got only a lukewarm reception (13 desk- 
banging applause interruptions), partly 
because it said some things about force 
that neutralist Indians did not particular- 
ly want to hear, left unsaid some others— 
such as a massive foreign-aid commitment 
or a resounding promise to fight beside 
India in case of Chinese invasion—that 
they wanted very much to hear. 

His major the was a hit: “I bring to 
this nation of 400 million assurance from 
my own people that they feel the welfare 
of America is bound up with the welfare 
of India The most heartening and 
hopeful phenomenon in the world today 
is that the people have experienced a 
great awakening. They recognize that only 
under a rule of moral law can all of us 
realize our deepest and noblest aspira- 
tions.” There was an uncomfortable si- 
lence when Ike recalled for an India that 
was stiffly neutral in the Korean war: 
“Tens of thousands of our families paid a 
heavy price that the United Nations and 
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the rule of law might be sustained in the 
Republic of Korea.” 

And the Indians sat on their hands 
when he added: “The news from near and 
distant places has been marked by a long 
series of harsh alarms [that] invariably 
had their source in the aggressive inten- 
tions of an alien philosophy, backed by 
great military might . . . We in America 
make clear our own determination to resist 
aggression through the provision of ade- 
quate armed forces.’ He promised that 
U.S. forces “serve not only ourselves but 
those of our friends and allies who, like us, 
have perceived this danger.” The Indians 
were left to wonder whether the U.S. 
would help drive out the Chinese should 
they attack. They were more receptive 
when he said: “Controlled universal dis- 
armament is the imperative of our time.” 

Law & the Four Fs. That night, at a 
state dinner (chicken roasted in coals) at 
the presidential palace, an intent Ike was 
treated to an Indian dance recital that 
will forever pale memories of such White 
House fare as Lawrence Welk’s schmalz. 
Behind a semicircle of flowers, their feet 
painted, beautiful women swayed. They 
wore jeweled rings in their noses, tinkling 
ankle bells, and spangled bracelets, and as 
they swirled and undulated to strange 
melodies, blossoms fell from their hair to 
litter the deep rug. 

Morning brought a crowded schedule 
of official functions. At Delhi University, 
where he received an honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree, Ike argued for the establish- 
ment of a world ruled by law (see box). 
At the international Agricultural Fair, 
where he officiated at the opening of the 
$2.5 million U.S. exhibit, the President 
enunciated the U.S. theme of the “Four 
Fs”: “Food, Family, Friendship, Free- 
dom.” But the big highlight of the occa- 
sion was the extemporaneous speech of 
Prime Minister Nehru. Before 40,000 peo- 
ple, Nehru paid Ike the ultimate in praise 
by likening him to the late great Gandhi. 

“You are a great person in your own 
right,” said he, “You are a leader of a 
great nation. All that is worthy of honor 
and respect ... Our greatest leader of 
modern times was a man neither of wealth 
nor of military might nor of position, yet 
the millions of India bowed down their 
heads before him and tried to follow his 
great lead. . . That is a type of mind we 
honor . . . We have honored you. It was 
for many reasons, especially because you 
have found an echo in the hearts of our 
millions, and we hope and believe that 
your coming here will be a blessing to us 
and a blessing to all.” 

In their friendly private talks, Nehru 
conceded that he was “quite willing” to 
reopen peaceful negotiations on Kashmir 
with Pakistan's Ayub—which is just about 
what Ayub himself has been wanting. 
Moreover, Ike got the distinct impression 
that Nehru was more concerned about 
Communist expansion than he shows in 
public. Later, addressing the largest crowd 
of his career at an open air rally, Ike was 
wildly applauded when he implied that 
defensive alliances would be approved by 
Gandhi. “In a democracy,” said he, “peo- 
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A WORLD OF GROWTH, 
A WORLD OF LAW 


“One of the great purposes of 
this Administration,” wrote _ the 
President just before taking off on 
his global tour, “is to advance the 
rule of law in the world.” Last 
week at India’s Delhi University, 
he spoke to the “great purpose.” 
Excerpts: 


WORLD of swift economic trans- 

formation and growth must also be 
a world of law. The time has come 
for mankind to make the role of law 
in international affairs as normal as it 
is now in domestic affairs. 

Of course the structure of such law 
must be patiently built, stone by stone. 
The cost will be a great deal of hard 
work, both in and out of government, 
particularly in the universities of the 
world. 

Plainly, one foundation stone in this 
structure is the International Court of 
Justice. It is heartening to note that 
a strong movement is afoot in many 
parts of the world to increase accept- 
ance of the obligatory jurisdiction of 
that court. I congratulate India on the 
leadership and vision she has shown 
in her new declaration [Sept. 14] ac- 
cepting its jurisdiction. 

Another major stone in the struc- 
ture of international rule by law must 
be a body of international law adapted 
to the changing needs of today’s world. 
There are dozens of countries which 
have attained their independence since 
the bulk of existing international law 
was evolved. 

° 

What is now needed is to infuse 
into international law the finest tradi- 
tions of all the great legal systems of 
the world. 

And here the universities of the world 
can be of tremendous help in gather- 
ing and sifting and harmonizing them 
into a universal law. A reliable frame- 
work of law grounded in the general 
principles recognized by civilized na- 
tions is of crucial importance in all 
plans for rapid economic development 
around the earth. Economic progress 
has always been accompanied by a re- 
liable legal framework. 

Law is not a concrete pillbox in 
which the status quo is armed and en- 
trenched. On the contrary, a single role 
of law, the sanctity of contract, has 
been the vehicle for more explosive 
and extensive economic change in the 
world than any other factor. The prin- 
ciple that men must keep bargains is a 
fundamental of every great legal sys- 
tem the world has ever known. 

Whenever it has broken down, com- 
merce, invention, investment and eco- 
nomic progress have also broken down. 


Associated Press 





IKE AT DELHI UNIVERSITY* 


One final thought on the rule of law 
between nations: we will all have to 
remind ourselves that under this sys- 
tem of law, one will sometimes lose as 
well as win. But nations can endure 
and accept an adverse decision ren- 
dered by competent and impartial 
tribunals. 

© 

In hundreds of arbitral and judicial 
decisions over the past 170 years, it 
has been almost unheard of for one of 
the parties to refuse to comply with 
the decision of a tribunal once it has 
been rendered. This is so, I believe, for 
one good reason: if an international 
controversy leads to armed conflict, 
everyone loses: if armed conflict is 
avoided, everyone wins. It is better to 
lose a point now and then in an inter- 
national tribunal and gain a world in 
which everyone lives at peace under 
a rule of law. 

Here are two great purposes which 
I see as particularly fitting within 
the mission of the world’s universi- 
ties: a more massive mobilization of 
young people, in centers of learning 
where truth and wisdom are enshrined 
and ignorance and witless prejudices 
are corrected; and a broad inquiry 
and a search in the laws of nations 
for grand principles, justice, righteous- 
ness and the common good of all 
peoples. Out of them will then be 
constructed a system of law welcome 
to all peoples of the world because 
it will mean for the world a rule of 
law—and an end to the suicidal strife 
of war. 


chancel- 
brilliant 


* With Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
lor of the university and India’s 
(but powerless) Vice President. 
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ple should not act like sheep but jealously 
guard liberty of action.” It was straight 
talk to neutralists, but so skillful as to 
give no offense. 

Tilak. Before he left India, Ike satis- 
fied a childhood curiosity when he flew to 
Agra to see the Taj Mahal (“I read about 
this when I was a little boy in Kansas. . . 
It is one of the things I have looked for- 
ward to on this trip more than anything 
else—seeing the Temple of Love”). Then 
he was whisked by helicopter and car to 
the model village of Laramda, near by. 
Cattle dozed, cow-dung cakes hung on 
mud walls to dry, bare-bottomed children 
ran through dusty lanes, and old men 
smoked their hookahs. The villagers 
swarmed to see “the great man from 
America who is something better than 
a maharaja,” “the messenger of world 
peace.” As he strolled through the village, 
girls sang his praises and showered him 
with marigolds, and a woman pressed her 
thumb against his forehead to make a 
tilak, a bright vertical streak of vermilion 
that would ward off evil. 

“As you go,” said Nehru in the closing 
hours of Ike’s visit, “you take a piece of 
our heart.” With a final wave, Dwight 
Eisenhower went aboard his jet and head- 
ed for Teheran, Tunisia, and the Western 
summit meeting in Paris. 


DIPLOMACY 
Mother in the Spotlight 


In the pageant of President Eisen- 
hower’s official tour, one American woman 
had a spotlight all to herself. The only 
trouble was that Barbara Thompson 
Eisenhower, 33, is the kind of woman 
who would much prefer to avoid the spot- 
light. But as wife of Major John Eisen- 
hower, daughter-in-law of the President, 
and (in Mamie’s absence) a kind of unof- 
ficial U.S. First Lady on the trip, Barbara 
Eisenhower began to relax last week and 
have a happy time. 

In normal days, John Eisenhower's wife, 
with only part-time help, runs her own 
house in Gettysburg (at the edge of Ike's 
farm). She gets three (of four) children 
off to public school, does her grocery 
shopping at a supermarket, tries to spend 
a day a week at the Red Cross office— 
filing, typing, helping with organizational 
chores. She is a qualified nurse’s aid, 
serves part-time in the local hospital, 
plays bridge with the girls, attends P.T.A. 
meetings, keeps her Washington social life 
to a minimum, and on the whole, keeps 
her children from the public glare as well 
as her pretty face out of the papers. 

Daughter of Army Colonel Percy W. 
Thompson (now retired), Barbara lived 
on Army posts, went to high school in 
Gainesville, Fla., attended Purdue for a 
while before her father was transferred to 
Vienna in 1946. There, in the normal 
round of Army social events, she met 
Captain John Eisenhower, U.S. Infantry, 
who was a company commander. They 
got married less than a year later in 
Virginia, at a big wedding attended by 
200 guests, including Army Chief of Staff 
Dwight Eisenhower. 
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“She is a very practical person,” says 
her father, who lives in Gainesville, Fla., 
“but at the same time, she manages to get 
enjoyment out of everything she does.” 
In India last week, Barbara was doing 
just that. She went for a bumpy ride on 
an elephant with her husband (“Johnny 
kept rocking the box”), shopped for sou- 
venirs for her children, picked up a few 
saris for herself (“I love them, but some- 
one will have to show me how to wear 
them”), visited a village and Red Cross 


headquarters, chatted with India’s leading 


Wayne Miller—Magnum 
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lady political and social workers at a re- 
ception given in her honor by Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, Nehru’s daughter. 

After reporting that the President's 
daughter-in-law likes golf, dancing and 
horseback riding, one Indian newsman 
wrote delicately that “it is therefore hard- 
ly surprising that, though a mother of 
four, she has the figure and complexion 
of a teen-ager.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Long Knives for Ezra 

The day before President Eisenhower 
took off for Europe and Asia, his White 
House breakfast guest was Republican 
National Chairman Thruston Morton. 
Morton reported on the general comeback 
in Republican popularity and rising hopes 
for 1960, then got down to what had been 
on the minds of top-level Republican 
strategists for weeks. The G.O.P.’s big 
trouble for 1960, said Morton, is the farm 
belt. Not only will the Republicans have 
trouble holding on to the remaining G.O.P. 
congressional seats and the six contested 
Midwestern Senate seats, but they might 
even lose the presidency if the Democrats 
should play the farm problem right. Said 
Morton pointedly: the man at the heart 
of the political farm problem is Agri- 
culture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson. 








Deep Impression? Morton emphasized 
to Eisenhower his own personal liking 
for Benson. Benson’s ideas on the farm 
situation are right, said Morton, but that 
no longer matters. Whether right or wrong, 
he went on, Benson is soundly hated by 
most farmers. Morton stopped short of 
proposing that Ike fire Benson, but left no 
doubt of his meaning. Eisenhower said 
nothing to indicate his feelings, but Mor- 
ton got word after he left the White House 
that his talk had made a deeper impres- 
sion than Eisenhower had let on. 

In Chicago last week for the Republican 
National Committee meeting, Chairman 
Morton brought up the subject of Benson 
at press conferences in a way that sounded 
suspiciously like the sweep of a whetstone 
over a long knife. Said he after the ses- 
sion: ‘Several of the members said to me 
that in the best interest of the party, he 
should step down. I will talk to Secretary 
Benson very frankly and tell him what was 
said.’ The anti-Benson revolt, he went on, 
was “all over the breadbasket from the 
Mississippi River to the Rocky Moun- 
tains.” He would not personally recom- 
mend to Benson that he resign, he said, 
but he would communicate the feelings of 
the members of his committee—possibly 
at this week's Cabinet meeting. 

Genuine Popularity? Benson was still 
convalescing from a gall-bladder operation 
in Washington's Walter Reed Hospital. 
But his Agriculture Department aides 
heatedly denied that he has any thought 
of resigning. They believe Benson is gen- 
uinely popular in farm areas, blame his 
troubles on what they call “the Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon faction’’—identified in its top 
ranks as Interior Secretary Fred Seaton, 
Attorney General William Rogers, Labor 
Secretary James Mitchell and Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield (Republican 
Presidential Hopeful Nelson Rockefeller 
promptly sprang to Benson's side, said: 
“T feel we are not going to solve problems 
by seeking scapegoats’). 

In the Cabinet, Benson still has the 
firm support of influential Treasury Secre- 
tary Robert Anderson and, his aides in- 
sist, Dwight Eisenhower. Benson’s best 
moment of the week: receiving a letter 
from the President, from somewhere in 
mid-trip, wishing him a speedy recovery. 


THE ECONOMY 
Behind the Fog 


The United Steelworkers’ President 
David J. McDonald strode into the ele- 
vator of Washington’s Sheraton-Carlton 
Hotel one day last week and growled: “I 
can tell you one man who isn't going to 
be President.” 

“Who's that?” asked a reporter who 
was in the elevator. 

“Adlai Stevenson,” replied McDonald. 

What had Democrat Stevenson done 
to offend? He had aggrieved Democrat 
McDonald by speaking out forthrightly 
on the steel strike that had dragged on 
for 116 days until interrupted by a Taft- 
Hartley injunction, and that threatens to 
erupt again when the 80-day injunction 
runs out in late January. 
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Public Disgust. The steel strike, said 
Adlai Stevenson in a speech to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance in Manhattan, 
marks “the end of an era. Everybody is 
agreed that this cannot happen again, 
that the public interest is the paramount 
interest, and that irresponsible private 
power is an intolerable danger to our be- 
leaguered society.” To keep it from hap- 
pening again, Stevenson proposed that 
Congress arm the President with an ar- 
senal of new antistrike weapons, ranging 
from boards empowered to make settle- 
ment recommendations (present law bars 
Taft-Hartley boards of inquiry from of- 
fering recommendations) to compulsory 
arbitration if the two sides proved un- 
willing to “exercise responsibility con- 
sonant with their power.” 

Conservative Columnist David Law- 
rence, no admirer of Adlai Stevenson, 
called the proposal “the most significant 
utterance this year on labor issues by any 
political figure.” Stevenson, said Law- 
rence, had voiced the U.S. public's deep 
disgust at the “irresponsible use of eco- 
nomic power.” But despite public disgust, 
despite President Eisenhower's stern ad- 
monition before he departed for Asia that 
“America needs a settlement now,” de- 
spite the danger than an aroused public 
might prod Congress into passing drastic 
antistrike legislation, Dave McDonald and 
the steel industry’s negotiator, Conrad 
Cooper, broke off negotiations at midweek 
in another display of stubborn disregard 
for the public interest. McDonald airily 
demanded that the steel industry return 
to company-by-company bargaining ‘the 
big steel companies set up an industry 
bargaining committee in 1956), a demand 
that nobody took very seriously. 

In the Red. Stubbornness and _irre- 
sponsibility on both sides have blurred 
the issues in the U.S.’s most momentous 
labor-management clash since the 1930s, 
and the Eisenhower Administration has 
contributed to the blurring. Within itself, 
the Administration is divided on the steel 
strike. Labor Secretary James Mitchell fa- 
vors a settlement on almost any terms, 
played a behind-scenes role in California 
Steelmaker Edgar Kaiser’s defection from 
steel’s solid front to make a separate 
settlement (Time, Nov. g). Opposed to 
Mitchell are White House economic coun- 
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selors led by Presidential Adviser Ray- 
mond Saulnier, who insist that the U.S. 
public has a stake in seeing to it that the 
settlement terms are non-inflationary.* 
Largely because of this split, the Admin- 
istration has failed to explain clearly 
enough what the strike is about. 

The big background fact of the steel 
strike is the U.S. economy's pressing need 
for a hold-down on production costs. 
Round -after round of wage boosts fol- 
lowed by price boosts has brought not 
only price upcreep at home but also loss 
of export markets abroad. Western Eu- 
rope’s rebuilt industrial plants, more mod- 
ern on the average than the U.S.’s, con- 
front U.S. industry with increasingly rug- 
ged competition. In late 1958, the U.S., 
for the first time since the 19th century, 
became a net importer of steel instead of 
a net exporter. 

Against the background of swollen costs 
and intensifying foreign competition, the 
steel industry, led by U.S. Steel’s Board 
Chairman Roger Blough, decided to take 
a stand on two propositions in this year’s 
contract negotiations with the United 
Steelworkers: 1) increases in wages and 
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fringe benefits must be noninflationary; 
and 2) collective bargaining must become 
a “two-way street,” with the union yield- 
ing management a freer hand in control 
of plant operations. 

Despite loud bargaining noises, the two 
sides have come comfortably close to 
agreement on wages (the company’s last 
offer was a 30¢ package increase over 
three years—to an average $3.40 an hour 

-which the union says is really 22¢). But 
the basic issue was industry’s demand for 
changes in the contract’s twelve-year-old 
Section 2-B, which had deprived the steel 
companies of the right to change “local 
working conditions’—practices and cus- 
toms, varying from one plant to another, 


%* Last week American Can Co. and Continental 
Can Co., Big Two of the U.S, can-manufactur- 
ing industry (see Business), signed new three- 
year, 28.2¢-an-hour-more contracts with Dave 
McDonald's Steelworkers—and promptly an- 
nounced that can prices would have to go up. 
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governing such matters as crew sizes, the 
duties of particular jobs, etc. 

Under Section 2-B, during the past few 
years federal arbitrators have prohibited, 
for example: 

@ Bethlehem Steel from contracting 
scrap-recovery operations at the Johns- 
town, Pa. plant to an outside firm, al- 
though the contractor’s operations, using 
specialized machinery, were far more ef- 
ficient than the recovery methods Bethle- 
hem had been using. 

@ Pennsylvania's A. M. Byers Co. from 
setting up a centralized maintenance sys- 
tem, although the arbitrator himself con- 
ceded that the old decentralized system 
was inefficient and costly. 

@ A Republic Steel plant at Gadsden, Ala. 
from reducing the ratio of boilermakers’ 
helpers to boilermakers, although meth- 
ods and equipment had changed so dras- 
tically over the years that helpers were 
idle much of the time. 

2-B or Not 2-B. At first Blough & Co. 
demanded a contract clause saying that 
2-B would not “restrict the company from 
improving the efficiency and economy of 
its operations.” Last month the industry 
eased this demand to a proposal to submit 
the 2-B issue to a two-man panel (one 
member chosen by the industry, one by 
the union) with compulsory arbitration 
if the panel failed to reach agreement by 
mid-1960. McDonald refused to consider 
even this diluted proposal. 

The basic 2-B dispute has been be- 
fogged by both sides: by McDonald's 
charges that the steel industry is out to 
“bust the union,” and by the industry's 
failure to explain its case to the public. 
But behind the fog, the issues in the steel 
strike—whether an economy beset by 
price upcreep will be subjected to another 
inflationary steel settlement, whether an 
industry already pressed by foreign com- 
petition should accept another upthrust 
of wage costs, whether collective bargain- 
ing is a one-way or a two-way street— 
still loom in the background, confronting 
the U.S. Government and the U.S. public 
with a demand for thoughtful answers. 
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THE CENSUS 
California, Here They Come 


Westward the course of empire takes 
its way. 


—George Berkeley (1726) 


Westward a lot of U.S. families have 
been taking their ways, according to a 
Census Bureau report issued last week. 
During the years 1950-58, while the total 
U.S. population was increasing 15%, the 
population of the Western states soared 
29%. paced by lonely Nevada's dizzying 
70% (to 272,000) and wide-open-spaced 
Arizona’s 57% (to 1.2 million). Califor- 
nia, having overtaken Pennsylvania back 
in 1950 to become the U.S.’s second most 
populous state, grew another 35% in 1950- 
58, from 10.6 million to 14.3 million. 
Over the same span, New York's popula- 
tion increased only 10%, from 14.8 mil- 
lion to 16.3 million. In 1964, if the growth 
rates of the 1950s keep up, California 
will edge New York out of the No. 1 
rank it has held since 1820. 

While the West was growing 29% in 
population, the Central states registered a 
just-average 15%, the South lagged be- 
hind the national average with 
and the East lagged even further with just 
under 10%. Four states actually shrank 
in population during 1950-58: Arkansas, 
89%: West Virginia, 2%; Vermont, 1.5%; 
Mississippi, 1°. Most striking exceptions 
to the slowish growth patterns of the East 
and South: Delaware's population expand- 
ed no less than 40% (rapid industrial 
growth drew in a lot of newcomers), Flor- 
ida’s a boom-sized 63%. 


CRIME 
Putting the Blame on Mame 


To explain to their Detroit neighbors 
where all their money was coming from, 
retired Police Sergeant Glenn Averill and 
his wife Mamie worked out a simple, ef- 
fective routine. Glenn would tell prying 
questioners that his wife had inherited a 
lot of money. Mamie would turn aside the 
inquisitive by hinting that her husband 
came from a wealthy family. 

Some kind of explanation was needed. 
Mamie made $25,000 a year as head book- 
keeper at the big Detroit architectural 
engineering firm of Giffels & Vallet (now 
Giffels & Rossetti). But the Averills lived 
far beyond the $25,000-a-year scale, with 
a chauffeured Cadillac, lavish wardrobes, 
a $300,000 estate in rural Michigan, a 
home in Florida and a $100,000 hunting 
lodge in Canada, built to resemble a Brit- 
ish castle. 

Last week Detroit police explained that 
the secret of the Averills’ prosperity was 
not rich relatives but a breathtakingly 
simple moneymaking technique. They ar- 
rested plump Mamie Averill, 58, on a 
charge of embezzling $100,513 from Gif- 
fels & Vallet. Apparently she had scooped 
out a lot more than that: a partial audit 
of the records revealed shortages totaling 
$876,168 during 1950-55 alone. 

Mamie had gone to work for Giffels & 
Vallet back in mid-1928. A few weeks 
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later she slipped away from the office for 
a couple of hours to appear in court on a 
charge of embezzlement from a former 
employer, was put on five years’ proba- 
tion. Her new bosses were blissfully igno- 
rant of her history 

Over the years, as the trusted and all- 
knowing head of the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, Mamie Averill created a sort of 
personal bank balance for herself, auditors 
discovered, by under-recording receipts in 
the company ledgers. Example: in 1952, 
after depositing in the firm’s bank account 
a $94,891 check from a client, she altered 
the entry from $94,891 to $4.891. That 
gave her $90,000 to draw on. When she 
wanted some money she simply made 
out a company check to “cash,” slipped 





Associated Praae 
BUSINESSWOMAN AVERILL 
She put keeping into bookkeeping. 


it into a sheaf of legitimate checks for a 
company officer to sign. 

In early 1957, with the firm’s owners 
grumbling about lean profits despite fat 
fees (annual gross: up to $400 million), 
Mamie Averill sensed that an audit was 
on the way. She resigned to enjoy her 
clothes and cars and homes until the 
reckoning that, as a skilled bookkeeper, 
she knew was coming. 


DEMOCRATS 
The Pro 


Politics is a game of chance, and Lyn- 
don Johnson, a consummate politician, 
knows that his chances of becoming the 
Democratic presidential candidate next 
year are all but nil. Last week, though, 
he was out of Texas for the first time this 
season on a fast, six-day political tour, 
looking very much like a candidate who 
is running hard and expects to win. 

Johnson's first stop was Morganfield, 
Ky., for a luncheon huddle with Governor 
Bert Combs and ex-U.S. Senator Earle 
Clements. A probable conversational top- 
ic: Clements’ appointment as Kentucky’s 








commissioner of highways—a strategic 
spot where Kingmaker Clements can con- 
trol the Kentucky delegation to next 
July’s Democratic Convention. With the 
happy assurance that Kentucky's 31 dele- 
gate votes are as good as in his pocket, 
Johnson flew on to the Midwest in his 
rented red-and-white Beechcraft. 

Moving through Missouri, Iowa, Kan- 
sas and Arizona, Johnson showed an un- 
canny understanding of his audiences. At 
a Drake University student Democratic 
club rally, he sensed the let-out partisan- 
ship of his listeners, proceeded to wow 
them with a wry reference to the Nixon- 
Rockefeller contest: “The Republicans 
apparently believe that two’s a crowd. 
They'll give us a choice of a vote for 
Checkers or a vote for a checkbook.” But 
before a serious, nonpartisan service club 
luncheon in Des Moines, he picked a care- 
ful, solemn path. “I live by the rule that 
I am first a free man,” he said, “then an 
American, a Senator of the United States, 
and a Democrat, in that order.” Local 
Republicans and Democrats stood right 
up and cheered together. 

Although Johnson knew very well that 
many of his turn-away audiences would 
come out to see a stuffed whale or Nikita 
Khrushchev or any traveling curiosity, he 
still savored the tumult and the shout- 
ing. In Hutchinson, Kans., he turned up 
in a hotel room surrounded by local ad- 
mirers, some wearing “Like That Lyn- 
don” buttons. As the formation of a local 
“Johnson for President” club was an- 
nounced to an obbligato of rebel yells, 
Lyndon, who refuses to announce that 
he is a candidate, stood at the sidelines, 
beaming. 

While such scenes are obviously pleas- 
ing to Johnson, his friends see his real 
mission as creating a bloc of votes that 
can influence, if not determine, the Dem- 
ocrats’ choice of a candidate. Johnson and 
his sagacious Texas sidekick, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, expect to hold more than 300 
delegate votes (mostly Southern) at the 
convention’s all-important first ballot, 
hope that this will be enough to head off 
any bolt to Adlai Stevenson. And if, in 
the course of this power play, Johnson 
should finesse the nomination for himself, 
that would be fine. At a press conference 
in Des Moines last week, Lyndon said: 
“IT am not a candidate and I do not in- 
tend to be. I do not say that I would not 
serve my country if the convention should 
do the unusual and select someone who 
isn’t a candidate.” 


Disenchanted Evening 

They laughed when Harry Truman stood 
up to play a little politics. But before 
the evening was over the 1,600 paying 
guests ($r1oo a plate) gathered in Man- 
hattan’s Waldorf last week to honor Elea- 
nor Roosevelt's 75th birthday knew that 
Harry Truman looks on 1960 Democratic 
politics, and his part in the show, as no 
laughing matter. 

Truman’s first job was to introduce the 
seven Democratic presidential possibles, 
and he plainly wore his heart on his 
sleeve. He breezed lightly over Califor- 
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THE 
Who are 


nia’s Governor Edmund (‘Pat’) Brown 

“a man to be reckoned with”), New 
Jersey's Governor Bob Meyner (“in the 
spotlight of public interest”), and Michi- 
gan’s Governor G. Mennen (“Soapy”) 
Williams (“in the forefront of enlight- 
ened social legislation”). Minnesota’s Sen- 
itor Hubert Humphrey was “one of the 
forward-looking thinkers in our ranks” 
Adlai Stevenson, chairman of the eve- 
ning, was “an important and gifted voice 
in the affairs of the party and the na- 
tion”; Massachusetts’ Senator Jack Ken- 
nedy was “a liberal and, in the judgment 
a fighting liberal.” But Harry 
Truman's own favorite, Missouri's Sen- 
ator Stuart Symington, was unequivocal- 
ly presented as ‘a confirmed and dedi- 
cated liberal.” 

When the time came for Truman’s full- 

dress speech, he was full of a fury that 
shocked the Stevenson-minded New York 
audience. He threw away a large chunk 
of his prepared script, sneered at “those 
snobs who think they have solutions to 
all our problems,” and lit into “the hot- 
house liberal who talks the game but 
doesn't play it . Let us choose a lib- 
eral who meets the requirements of the 
people who know the difference between 
a working liberal and a talking liberal . 
I for one have no time for the Johnny- 
come-lately well-fed liberals who would 
like to have a disproportionate voice in 
the party. I think you know who they 
are.’ He made it clear, in a 
swipe, that he was sore at the once- 
devoted New York Post, which had re- 
cently taken some potshots at him. But 
beyond that, nobody was quite certain 
whom he had in mind; he could have 
meant whose third- 
time availability galls him, or he could 
even have meant Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
is part of a New York reform group try- 
ing to upset Tammany Leader Carmine 
De Sapio. 


of many 


passing 


Stevenson, passive 
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When the last brickbat had been flung 
Eleanor Roosevelt rose up like teacher 
reproving a wayward elderly schoolboy. 
“He doesn’t like certain kinds of lib- 
erals,” she said. “I welcome every kind 
of liberal . . . Perhaps we have something 
to learn from liberals that are younger.” 
Flushing to his hairline, Truman man- 
aged to applaud politely. But, as usual, 
he had the last hot word. Next day before 
he flew back home to Missouri, Truman 
grandly assured attendant reporters that 
“there isn't any split. There aren't any 
liberals in the Democratic Party; they're 
all Democrats.” Then, with magnificent 
illogic, he snapped: “But I am damned 
sure that they are not going to have any- 
thing to say about it.” 
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iberals? 


The Liberal Program 


Between potshots at each other, the 
Democratic Advisory Council’s 31 
bers found time during their long weekend 
in Manhattan to fire off a formal 22-point 
salvo at the Eisenhower Administration. 
“The Republican Party is unworthy to 
continue to exercise the power of national 
government,’ preambles the D.A.C.’s pile 
of campaign planks. It lays down a hard 
line against President Eisenhower's per- 
sonal peace campaign (“Good-will tours 
are an inadequate substitute for solid pol- 
Administration defense 
policy (“The Republicans believe money 
to be important than military se- 
curity calls for a full-speed drive into 
space. It slams the anti-inflation policy 
(“Age-old affinity for the moneyed inter- 
scores the prolonged steel strike 
(“A failure in executive leadership” ), calls 
for prosperity for farmers (‘The social 
institutions of many of our rural commu- 
nities are withering under the deep- 
ening pall of agricultural depression” 

In its recommendations for more Gov- 
ernment action, the program stuck by the 
time-honored liberals 
in social-security payments, stronger civil- 
rights higher minimum 
wages. Added suggestion: a U.S. National 
Peace Agency to ride herd on all programs 


mem- 
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legislation and 


designed for the pursuit of peace. 

The resounding proclamation got plenty 
of headlines, but it suffered from one 
defect House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn and Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson, the Democrats who can do most 
to translate the program into law, stayed 
far, far away from the D.A.C. session and 
said not a good word for its platform. 


basic 








From left: New Jersey Meyner, Minnesota's 
Humphrey lorida’s Collins, Michigan’s Wil- 
liams, Truman, Missouri's Symington, Massa- 
chusetts’ Kennedy, California’s Brown 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE NATIONS 
A New Tide 


Out of a welter of confusion, inertia, 
committee meetings and high-minded ora- 
tory. three propositions last week seemed 
to be taking shape: 

@ That while the U.S. and Europe in- 
creasingly enjoy the good life, many na- 
tions outside the Communist bloc are get- 
ting more populous and relatively poorer. 
@ That the U.S. should do no less about 
it, but that Europe should do more. 

@ That someone ought to provide focus, 
plans, and machinery for all the scattered 
remedies that so far have not been exten- 
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sive enough, or inspiringly imaginative, 
or outstandingly successful. 


Latest attempts to articulate this 
changed mood: 
@ U.S. Under Secretary of State C. 


Douglas Dillon, on a flying trip to Eu- 
rope, preached the need to end European 
discrimination against the dollar and for 
prosperous Europe to do its bit elsewhere. 
The U.S., having donated or lent $75.8 
billion to foreign countries since 1945, 
could not bear the burden alone, nor 
could any single nation. 

q Britain’s Sir Oliver Franks, onetime 
ambassador to Washington, and now 
chairman of Lloyds Bank, coined a vivid, 
if not quite precise, name for the new 
need. Instead of a familiar East-West 
crisis, he talked of a North-South axis, 
proposed that the world’s industrial 
“north” form a committee, with the U.S. 
as full partner, to coordinate and share 
the burden of assistance to the nonindus- 
trialized “southern” regions. “If twelve 
years ago the balance of the world turned 
on the recovery of Western Europe, now 
it turns on a right relationship of the in- 
dustrial north of the globe to the devel- 
oping south,” he said. 
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@ The U.S.’s Paul Hoffman, pioneer ad- 
ministrator of the Marshall Plan and now 
managing director of the United Nations 
Special Fund, saw a need for a coordinat- 
ed global effort to replace sporadic phi- 
lanthropy. Said Hoffman: “All countries, 
whether their incomes are high, medium 
or low, must in their own self-interest 
accept proportionate responsibility for a 
rapidly expanding world economy.” 
Mission to India. In past days, pro- 
posals to pool foreign aid have met with 
congressional insistence that there should 
be Made-in-U.S.A, labels on all gifts sent 
abroad in order to win cold-war advan- 
tage. And until lately, European nations 
have talked poor mouth (Italy, for exam- 
ple, likes to bring up its own impoverished 
south, the Meszogiorno, as one of the 
world’s underdeveloped regions). Or they 
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have insisted that British spending in the 
Commonwealth, French aid to its Com- 
munity, and Belgian assistance to the 
Congo must be reckoned as each coun- 
try’s contribution to taking care of the 
rest of the world. 

Last week, with the blessings of World 
Bank President Eugene Black, a new kind 
of international commission was being 
formed, to concentrate on devising co- 
ordinated aid programs for one key area 
—India and Pakistan, where nearly 500 
million people live. The commissioners 
would be top-drawer private bankers— 
for the U.S., perhaps Chase Manhattan 
Bank’s John J. McCloy or Detroit Bank 
& Trust Co.'s Joseph M. Dodge; for Brit- 
ain, Sir Oliver Franks; for West Germany, 
Chancellor Adenauer’s influential banker 
friend, Hermann Abs. Perhaps Jean Mon- 
net would be added from France, and 
Escott Reid from Canada. In time, Japan 
might also be asked to chip in. The idea 
would be to commit combined large-scale 
capital investment to those economies, 
under control of an international author- 
ity independent of the donor countries. 

In all the explorations so far, no one 
has yet agreed on machinery. Many are 
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Shore the wealth and share the burden. 


reluctant to funnel Western aid through 
the U.N. itself. NATO Secretary-General 
Paul-Henri Spaak suggests that NATO be 
used for the purpose, but this too meets 
with opposition—in the minds of touchy 
beneficiaries, it prompts suspicions of 
cold-war tactics, In Paris last week, in the 
wake of Dillon’s visit, there were sugges- 
tions that an “Atlantic Community Eco- 
nomic Conference” should be convened 
in the near future. 

Polite But Hesitant. On his tour of 
Europe, Under Secretary Dillon was get- 
ting a polite hearing, and a general assent 
that it was time for Europeans to shoul- 
der more of the burden. The British and 
French were happy to point a finger at 
West Germany as the laggard in West 
Europe's aid spending. In Bonn, key Cab- 
inet members heard Dillon out sympa- 
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thetically, but the new 1960 budget intro- 
duced in the Bundestag last week ear- 
marked less than $25 million for direct 
governmental technical assistance to other 
countries. (NATO partner Germany also 
spends only one-fourth of its budget on 
defense, while the U.S. spends half.) 

At the moment, all the plane fights and 
the round-table concurrences had that cu- 
riously unreal air of things desired but not 
yet accepted as urgent. Yet Dillon's trip, 
said the Economist, “could just conceiv- 
ably be the exploratory prelude to the 
most important development in interna- 
tional economics since General Marshall 
launched his plan of 1947 on that flood 
tide in Atlantic affairs that has so spec- 
tacularly led on to fortune . . . Now ev- 
erything suggests that a new tide is racing 
which could determine whether the decade 
and a half from 1960 to 1975 will repeat 
the last 15 years of success, but this time 
with Europe allied to America as intelli- 
gent benefactors . . .” 

But, cautioned the Economist, if “as 
seems all too dangerously possible—the 
tide is missed this time, it will be because 
Western politicians are frightened of get- 
ting too far ahead of public opinion.” 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Scaring Louisa May Alcott 

The Algerian rebels had been holding 
off any negotiations with France hoping 
to make a show of world backing in the 
U.N. Last year they had come within one 
vote of a two-thirds majority in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and at least one nation— 
Castro’s Cuba—had indicated it would 
change its vote in Algeria's favor this year. 

Shrewdly, the Afro-Asian bloc last fort- 
night submitted a bland resolution that 
did not mention independence or describe 
the rebel F.L.N. as a legitimate govern- 
ment. The French delegation, clinging 
steadily to its insistence that Algeria is 
part of France and hence none of the Gen- 
eral Assembly's business, once again boy- 
cotted the debate. But Charles de Gaulle’s 
offer of self-determination to Algeria 
(Time, Sept. 28) had so strengthened 
France's moral posture that even Saudi 
Arabia’s volatile Ahmad Shukairy, wildest 
of Arab orators, felt obliged to express his 
“esteem, tribute, and high regard” for the 
general. Seeing that they were not muster- 
ing enough support, the Afro-Asians, led 
by Pakistan’s Aly Khan, softened their 
resolution even more (ALGERIAN REBELS 
RUN UNDER ALY KHAN’S COLORS, head- 
lined one Paris paper). 

On the final vote, the resolution failed 
for the second straight year to get the 
necessary two-thirds majority. The score: 
39 yes, 22 no, 20 abstentions (including 
the U.S.). 

Said one member of the U.S. delega- 
tion: “You know, you sweat like hell, 
cable like hell, lobby like crazy in the 
corridors—and then it’s finally all over 
and it doesn’t mean a thing. This reso- 
lution was so meek it wouldn’t have 
scared Louisa May Alcott. By abstaining 
we pleased the Arab bloc, and at the same 
time we didn’t get De Gaulle sore. We 
just hope to God he starts negotiating 
with Algeria.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Room for the Hon. Members? 


While U.S. legislators worry about 
whether to put their in-laws on the office 
payroll at salaries up to $16,000 a year 
and how to use up all the room in two 
new office buildings costing $90 million, 
Britain’s mother of parliaments has be- 
come a legislative slum. “The conditions 
under which we work,” declared one indig- 
nant Labor M.P., “are a public scandal.” 
Last week, at the insistence of Labor's 
fiery, red-haired Boadicea, Barbara Castle, 
members of the House of Commons were 
at long last determined to do something 
about their own welfare. 

No other M.P.s in the Commonwealth 
—not in India or Ghana or far-off Tonga 
—would have put up so long with so many 
hallowed inconveniences. The Houses of 
Parliament, which grew out of Edward 
the Confessor’s Palace of Westminster, 
sprawl over eight acres of Gothic mazes, 
including 1,100 rooms, eleven quadrangles 
and roo staircases. But aside from Minis- 
ters and the Leader of the Opposition, 
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not one of the 630 M.P.s has an of- 
fice all his own—or even rates a per- 
manent desk. 

Give Them Air. About the only thing 
that the M.P. can call his own is a single 
locker that is not even big enough to hold 
an ordinary briefcase. But a special loop 
of pink ribbon hangs beside the locker— 
dating from the days when Members were 
required to check their swords outside. If 
a Member has a secretary (whose salary 
he pays himself), he applies to the ser- 
geant at arms for a place where she can 
work. This might turn out to be in one of 
the palace’s three “secretarial rooms,” 
where 40 or more girls are packed in as 
tight as on the underground during rush 
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Mother works in a slum. 


hour. At the end of each of these rooms is 
a row of six or seven telephones that must 
do for everyone present, and where con- 
versations are apt to be overheard by all 
within earshot. Under such circumstances, 
it is not easy for an Honorable Member to 
keep his business to himself. 

When the “secretarial rooms” are full, 
the M.P. and his staff descend to one of 
the stifling little cubicles located in an 
area called “Queen Mary.” Five years ago 
a parliamentary select committee com- 
plained of the “bad ventilation” of these 
cubicles, and last week Minister of Works 
Lord John Hope solemnly noted that one 
recommendation this committee made was 
to have the doors of four of the cubicles 
removed. Though reform went through, 
most Members still prefer to do their dic- 
tating in an airier place—on a bench in 
the House of Commons lobby. 

Running Water. “Logic.” Winston 
Churchill once quipped about the House, 
“is a poor guide compared with custom.” 
And that, in fact, is just the trouble. By 
an act of 1536, Westminster “is reputed 
and called the King’s Palace at Westmin- 
ster forever.” Its administrative head is 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, the Mar- 


quess of Cholmondeley, who declares that 
“my first duty is to the sovereign who 
appointed me,” his second to the palace, 
and his third to doing what he can for 
M.P.s. 

Not until after 1954 did the House first 
get a “women members’ rest room” or the 
antiquated little “first-aid room” a basin 
with hot running water. There is neither 
nurse nor doctor on duty for Members or 
staff. and since Westminster is a royal 
palace, not even an M.P. has the preroga- 
tive of dying there. At such moments, the 
Queen’s Coroner is summoned, the body is 
whisked away, and the coroner discreetly 
records that death occurred in the ambu- 
lance. 

For the moment, Barbara Castle and 
her colleagues are not primarily con- 
cerned with their meager salaries (£1,750, 
or $4,900 a year), or the fact that they 
must pay for their long-distance tele- 
phone calls, postage stamps, ink and type- 
writers. What Crusader Castle is after is 
nothing less than a “unified control” of 
the palace, headed by an official directly 
“responsible to the House.” That might 
even mean doing away with such colorful 
eccentricities as the white-tie-and-tailed 
“messengers,” who have been known to 
wander about the corridors of Westmin- 
ster for a full two days before finally find- 
ing the Honorable—but officeless—Mem- 
bers to whom their messages are to be 
handed personally. 


FRENCH COMMUNITY 
"Organized Friendship" 


Sixteen months ago, Charles de Gaulle 
swept grandly through France’s black Af- 
rica empire—the biggest European hold- 
ings on the continent—offering self-gov- 
ernment and membership in a new French 
Community. Only Sékou Touré’s Guinea 
turned him down. De Gaulle was able to 
put together a Community of eleven 
autonomous African states, plus the island 
republic of Madagascar. What if they 
wanted independence? “You have only 
to ask for it,” said De Gaulle. 

Already at least two of the twelve 
are asking. The states of Senegal and 
Sudan,* which last April joined as a new 
entity called the Federation of Mali, now 
want to have their own diplomatic dele- 
gation at the U.N. and elsewhere, instead 
of letting France speak for them. They 
still want to be “confederated’’ with 
France. 

The economy of Senegal, which pro- 
duces some of the most beautiful women 
and best fighting men in Africa, is almost 
wholly dependent on peanuts, which France 
buys at 25% over world prices. Neigh- 
boring Sudan is even poorer. But the 
Federation of Mali, said its first Premier, 
Modibo Keita, 44, supports “the principle 
of independence as soon as possible.” 

"It Is Your Right.’ Since the very 
next meeting of the French Community's 


* Still known as the French Sudan and not to 
be confused with the Republic of the Sudan, lying 
astride the Nile 1,300 miles to the east, which 
got its independence from Egypt and Britain 
in 1956, 
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executive council was to be held in Mali, 
a showdown with Paris was unavoidable. 
Three weeks ago De Gaulle invited the 
leaders of Mali to Paris, and when they 
asked for full, free control of foreign 
affairs, defense, and finance (previously 
reserved by the Community, i.e., France), 
De Gaulle answered affably: “It is your 
right.” Old Soldier de Gaulle added a 
piece of paternal advice: Be wary of 
creating an army and thus a troublesome 
independent political force, as in South 
America, De Gaulle’s package proposal: 
“Full competence” would be handed over 
to Sudan and Senegal (for later dele- 
gation to the Mali Federation) at the 
same moment that the two states signed 
accords keeping them in the Community. 

Last year, when De Gaulle visited the 
Senegalese capital of Dakar (pop. 230,- 
coo), its leaders stayed away with diplo- 
matic illnesses, and crowds held aloft 
DE GAULLE GO HOME signs, as the general 
rode through the streets. But last week 
everyone was happy with the new state 
of affairs. Premier Keita told a mass 
meeting at Dakar’s sport stadium: “The 
stranger who comes to our house is like a 
god. Ladies and gentlemen, you must 
treat De Gaulle as a god.” 

"You Are Independent Now." Next 
day De Gaulle arrived, Pausing en route 
in desert Mauritania—poorest of the 
Community's twelve states—he had an- 
swered his hosts’ independence talk by 
saying: “You are independent now. The 
Community is going to change and de- 
velop, but we shall make the changes 
together.” 

He had the same message at Senegal’s 
three-century-old port of St.-Louis, where 
calico-dressed women pounded tom-toms 
and pantalooned lancers held aloft the 
French tricolor as well as Mali’s red, 
yellow, and green flag. It is normal for 
“young states to show their personality,” 
said De Gaulle, and he no longer seemed 
worried by the evolution going on in 
them. France's new idea of its Community, 
he said, is that it should consist of 
“organized friendship.” He quoted from 
St. Luke the words of the wayfarers 
on the road to Emmaus: “Abide with 
us: for it is toward evening, and the 
day is far spent.” 


GREECE 
Canceled Stamps 


In its usual fashion of making martyrs 
out of men who are traitors in their own 
country, Soviet Russia last month issued a 
postage stamp honoring Greek Communist 
Leader Emmanuel Glezos, 37, recently 
convicted in Greece for spying against his 
own country (Time, Aug. 3). To the 
U.S.S.R.’s Ambassador Mikhail Sergeev, 
Greece angrily protested the issuance of 
the stamp. But Moscow replied that it 
had no responsibility in the matter, since 
the stamp was issued by the “independ- 
ent” postal authorities of the U.S.S.R. 
Not to be outdone, the Greek govern- 
ment last week issued two stamps bear- 
ing the image of another martyr: Hun- 
garian Premier Imre Nagy, executed by 
Moscow's orders. 
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The Sojourners 

The pattern was repeating _ itself 
throughout Southeast Asia. In Thailand, 
four Chinese businessmen were shot to 
death in public on suspicion that they 
had burned their shops to get the insur- 
ance. In Cambodia, Chinese residents were 
barred from 18 occupations, ranging from 
barbering to pawnbrokering to, curiously 
enough, espionage. In Indonesia, Chinese 
traders and their families—some 300,000 
people—were ordered to get out of rural 
villages by year’s end. Not since the Jap- 
anese swarmed into the South Pacific in 
World War II have Asia’s Overseas Chi- 
nese felt their position so threatened. 

Southward to Fortune. The 14 million 
Overseas Chinese living in the area they 
call Nanyang, the Southern Ocean, looked 
desperately for a way out of the rain of 
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repressive laws. Some turned to Red Chi- 
na and some to the Nationalist stronghold 
on Formosa, but all felt that their exist- 
ence was at stake. The matter was hotly 
argued last week in Manila’s tiny sari-sari 
shops by the flickering light of kerosene 
lamps, in Bangkok's “thieves’ market,” 
where peddlers cautiously hawk rare Si- 
amese antiques, in Singapore’s Tanjong 
Rhu, the “millionaires’ club,” where 
wealthy Chinese dine on shark's fins and 
suckling pigs while outside stand row on 
row their parked Cadillacs and Daimlers. 

The crisis is one that has been faced 
before by the Overseas Chinese, an un- 
assimilated group that has lived for cen- 
turies among alien peoples. As early as 
300 B.C., Chinese merchants in clumsy 
junks coasted along the shores of Viet 
Nam. When European adventurers and ex- 
plorers first made their hesitant way into 
Southeast Asia, they found, as Britain’s 
Sir Thomas Herbert wrote in 1634, that in 


every major seaport were the “infinitely 
industrious Chyneses.” 

The European imperialists regarded 
them as rivals, The Spanish in the Philip- 
pines were nearly wiped out before they 
rallied to slaughter 23.000 Chinese at Ma- 
nila in 1603. At mid-century, a Chinese 
exile and pirate named Koxinga drove the 
Dutch from Formosa; later the Dutch re- 
taliated by wholesale murders of Chinese 
on Java. But the colonial powers and the 
Overseas Chinese soon recognized that 
they were destined to be allies, not ene- 
mies. The one supplied technology and 
power, the other shrewdness and hard 
work; between them they reaped the for- 
tune of the Indies. 

The Hard Workers. Britain's entry 
into the Orient brought new swarms of 
Chinese to Nanyang as indentured coolies 
to work in tin mines and on plantations, to 
load ships and build roads and carry bur- 
dens. Each new trading city—Penang, 
Singapore, Malacca, Hong Kong—became 
heavily Chinese. As agents and middle- 
men, the ubiquitous Chinese followed the 
Dutch troops into Sumatra, Borneo and 
Celebes, the British into Burma, the 
French into Indo-China. Even in Thailand, 
which never became a European colony, 
the Chinese were advisers to the king, and 
controlled the nation’s commerce. 

Though largely ignorant and illiterate 
peasants from the most oppressed classes 
of southern China, the immigrants gained 
new skills with bewildering speed. By the 
beginning of the 20th century, they had a 
grip on mining and agriculture, shopkeep- 
ing and gardening. Soon they appeared in 
finance and banking, branched out into 
European-style export-import firms, light 
industry, the management of large estates. 
They were clever and adaptable; when 
Western steamships and railroads de- 
stroyed their monopoly of coastal and 
river shipping in unwieldy junks, the 
Chinese switched to trucking, and today 
dominate road transportation throughout 
Southeast Asia. 

Thousands died in mines, fields and 
shipwrecks. Hundreds of thousands 
achieved little, but waited cannily and 
confidently for their luck to change, like 
good poker players faced with a bad run 
of cards. Hundreds of success stories came 
to life. An obscure Malaccan schoolteach- 
er who tried his hand at rubber planting 
in 1908 became Sir Cheng-lock Tan, 
Knight Commander of the British Empire 
and possessor of a fortune whose size he 
could not estimate. Tan Kah-kee arrived 
in Singapore in the 1goos as an inden- 
tured coolie, constructed an empire that 
included shipping, plantations, newspa- 
pers, trucking lines, went bankrupt and 
emerged again wealthier than ever. 

Business Instinct. While charming but 
less industrious Indonesians and Laotians 
and Thailanders sang songs, made love 
and worked just enough to eat, the 
Chinese pushed into jungles and up rivers 
and out to remote islands to build their 
palm-leaf huts and work from dawn till 
midnight. They peddled manufactured 
goods to farmers, collected harvests for 
market, mortgaged crops, manipulated the 
prices of raw materials, were money- 
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lenders (at interest rates of up to 200%) 
to entire rural populations. 

Their only steady loyalty seemed to 
be to themselves. When British troops 
stopped off in Singapore on the way to 
invade China during the opium wars, the 
city’s Chinese merchants gave a mag- 
nificent fete for the British officers. Dur- 
ing the bitter seven-year war between 
France and Communist Viet Minh, Chi- 
nese traders impartially sold smuggled 
goods to both sides. In South Viet Nam. 
which recognizes tionalist China. the 
shops of Overseas Chinese display pictures 
of Chiang Kai-shek; next door in Cam- 
bodia, which recognizes Red China, the 
shops show pictures of Mao Tse-tung; 
in Malaya, which recognizes neither, the 
canny Chinese hang pictures of Sun Yat- 
sen, founder of the Chinese Republic. Asked 
why, any one of the merchants is sure to 
include one reason in his patriotic reply: 
“It's good for business.” 

Lacking the European sense of na- 
tionalism, the Overseas Chinese are united 
by bonds of social and cultural solidarity. 
No matter how many generations have 
lived and died in Southeast Asia, their 
hearts are in their homeland, and they 
still call themselves the /ua-chiao, “‘so- 
journing Chinese.” This racial mystique 
is inbred from infancy. At school, the 
child hears that the classical Mandarin 
he is about to learn is the greatest 
language in the world, with the greatest 
number of characters. spoken by the 
greatest number of people. Millions of 
hua-chiao schoolchildren in Southeast 
Asia chant: “Wo shih chung kuo jen. Wo 
chu tsai Nanyang. Wo ai chung kuo 
{I am Chinese. I live in the Southern 
Ocean. I love China ].” 

"The Foreigners." Hua-chiao society 
is based on the family, which includes 
not only blood relatives but also everyone 
with the same surname—provided that he 
comes originally from the same Chinese 
province. Next comes locality ties, and 
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OversEAS CHINESE STUDENTS IN HONG KONG, EN ROUTE TO RED CHINA 
A strong mother country but a shattering experience. 


each child is enrolled in a Fukien, Hainan 
or Szechwan regional organization. Final- 
ly there is the staggering list of clubs, 
fraternities and brotherhoods, ranging 
from convivial societies to secret and 
shadier groups, like the Triads. For Chi- 
nese in Manila or Djakarta, the business 
organization means far more than it would 
in Dayton or Duluth; it is expected to 
protect the kua-chiao from local trouble 
by wining, dining and bribing local of- 
ficials. Explains a Chinese businessman: 
“We like two kinds of government: one 
that is honest and orderly so you know 
what is coming, and the other that is 
entirely corrupt but keeps its word in 
gangster dealings.” 

Since the end of the war and the 
withdrawal of the colonial powers, the 
Overseas Chinese grumble that they have 
had to deal with too many governments 
that are neither honest nor honestly cor- 
rupt. But the governments also complain 
bitterly of the Chinese. Cried Indonesia’s 
President Sukarno: “There are foreigners 
utilizing the people’s difficulties to get 
as much profit as possible. Government 
regulations are violated, outsmarted, 
avoided and sabotaged. These foreigners 
have sown the seeds of race hatred.” 

Banning Bankers. In country after 
country, the Overseas Chinese minority 
has overwhelming economic power. In 
Malaya, where they are 40% of the 
nation’s 6,500,000 people, the /ua-chiao 
receive over 70% of the national in- 
come of $1.8 billion. Whatever the British 
do not own is in Chinese hands: 72% of 
the trucking, 80% of the buses, 40% of 
the tin mining, 35% of the rubber. In 
Thailand, where they are roughly 14% 
of the population, the Aua-chiao own 
90% of the retail shops, 70% of the 
rice and timber mills. Back in the 1920s. 
Cambridge-educated King Vajiravudh 
railed against the Chinese as “the Jews 
of the Far East.”’ By 1955, the Thais had 
reduced the number of Chinese schools 


from 430 to 152, forbidden Chinese to be 
barbers, set type in the Thai language or 
cast statues of Buddha. 

In the Philippines, where Chinese num- 
ber only 1% of the population, an official 
complains that they “dominate the do- 
mestic and foreign commerce and manipu- 
late the law of supply and demand.” The 
Philippines’ copra trade, the largest in the 
world, is two-thirds controlled by Chinese. 

In South Viet Nam, the hua-chizo, who 
number 8% of the population, have had 
to dodge nimbly through loopholes in the 
laws to remain middlemen in tea process- 
ing, coffee, rice, kapok and rubber. Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem is determined, by 
fiat if necessary, to assimilate the Chinese. 
So far, few of them have registered for 
citizenship, but they are grudgingly chang- 
ing their names, removing Chinese signs 
from their shops, and sending their chil- 
dren to Vietnamese schools. 

In newly autonomous Singapore, 85% 
Chinese, Cambridge-educated Prime Min- 
ister Lee Kuan Yew, 36, himself a third- 
generation Chinese, talks of “actively cul- 
tivating a Malayan consciousness,” and 
thinks that Chinese should no longer think 
of themselves as transients there. 

In the neighboring Federation of Ma- 
laya (nearly 60% Malay, 40% Chinese), 
shrewd Prime Minister Abdul Rahman 
has created a successful racial coalition— 
the Alliance Party—of Malays. Chinese 
and Indians, and has won the support of 
responsible Chinese by fashioning a politi- 
cal movement as delicately balanced as a 
Calder mobile. 

Generally, the Overseas Chinese have 
tried to stay out of the ideological battles 
of their homeland, or out of fear or self- 
interest have played both sides. Many, 
while insisting they are non-Communist, 
are privately proud of how well Red China 
stood off the white man's armies in Korea. 
Though appalled by reports of conditions 
in Red China, they can be heard to say, 
in the words of a leading Singapore mer- 
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chant: “For once, Overseas Chinese feel 
we have a strong mother country to whom 
we can turn if everything else fails.” 

The Endeared. The /rwa-chiao are often 
a headache not only to the countries they 
live in but to the rulers of Nationalist 
and Red China as well. Formosa. needing 
friends in the Far East, has friendly feel- 
ings for countries that continue to rec- 
ognize it, such as the Philippines, Thailand 
and South Viet Nam, and it dares not 
recklessly rush to the support of the Over- 
seas Chinese in every local squabble. Last 
week Formosa was engaged in a long, em- 
bittering dispute with Manila about the 
disposition of 2,700 Chinese who have 
overstayed their visas in the Philippines. 

Red China has played it both ways. In 
the first flush of conquering the mainland, 
the Reds championed the Overseas Chi- 
nese and even allotted them 30 seats in 
the National People’s Congress at Peking. 
The hua-chiao were called “the endeared 
children of the Chinese nation” and were 
told that their “proper rights and interests 
are now protected by their country.” 
Thousands of hua-chiao students went to 
China to complete their education; Chi- 
nese schoolteachers throughout Southeast 
Asia displayed Peking’s five-starred flag; 
delirious Singapore millionaires endowed 
academies and hospitals in China; and 
millions of dollars poured back to the 
homeland for /ua-chiao relatives. 

Then the love affair palled. Red China 
decided that the Southeast Asian govern- 
ments were more important than the Over- 
seas Chinese and, wooing the Afro-Asian 
nations at Bandung, China's Premier Chou 
En-lai urged that Chinese abroad “be loyal 
to the countries they live in.” The disen- 
chantment was mutual. Hua-chiao stu- 
dents returned from China complaining 
of hardships under the Reds. The rela- 
tives back home saw little of the money 
that had been sent them, and sneaked 
out bitter reports about the communes. 

This year the Southeast Asian govern- 
ments that Red China has been wooing 
began to grow nervous about Peking’s bru- 
tal behavior. They were frightened by 
Tibet, worried by Laos, and depressed by 
Chinese belligerency on India’s northern 
borders. In their fear of new Red aggres- 
sion, they viewed the Overseas Chinese 
as a potential fifth column. 

Indonesia is currently a fever spot. 
Though the Chinese comprise less than 
3% of the 87 million Indonesians, the 
hua-chiao have a tight hold on the na- 
tion's economy. Now that President Su- 
karno has imposed exorbitant taxes on the 
Chinese, banned their newspapers and or- 
dered 80,000 traders to move from the 
villages to the cities, some of the Aua- 
chiao have given up, sold their local cur- 
rency (thus further depressing Indonesia’s 
unstable rupiah) and left for mainland 
China or Hong Kong. 

Since they now have nothing to lose, 
the Reds swiftly and cynically switched 
tactics, went back to defending the be- 
leaguered hua-chiao against all comers. 
Taking up the cudgels for the Overseas 
Chinese in Indonesia, Peking last week 
accused the Djakarta government of dis- 
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crimination, lying and slander. The Red 
ambassador handed Indonesia's Foreign 
Minister a vituperative note. Radio Pe- 
king cried that, by attacking the /ua- 
chiao, Indonesia “fought only with cats 
because they are afraid to put up resist- 
ance against tigers,” i.e., the big Western 
companies. At this particular moment the 
hot embrace of Red China is not likely 
to do the Aua-chiao of Indonesia much 
good, but it makes its impression on the 
rest of the Overseas Chinese who have 
learned to place their bets unsentimental- 
ly, to thrive by their wits and their en- 
ergy, and to suffer on occasion the inevita- 
ble persecution of those who will not or 
cannot belong where they live. 






Lorry Burrows 
ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS 


He campaigned against Pharisees. 


CYPRUS 
The First President 


On muleback across dusty roads, on 
rattletrap chartered buses, walking down 
steep mountain paths, the Greeks of Cy- 
prus this week practiced what their fore- 
bears invented 2,500 years ago. In the 
first popular elections since 1931, Cyprus 
got ready to become a self-governing re- 
public in February. Under the Anglo- 
Greek-Turkish truce to end the island's 
four-year civil war, the new republic of 
Cyprus is to have a President elected by 
the island’s Greek community, a Vice 
President chosen by its smaller Turkish 
community. The Turkish Cypriots, by ac- 
clamation, had already chosen that Vice 
President, Dr. Fazil Kuchuk. 

Balloting was therefore limited to the 
four-fifths of the islanders belonging to 
the Greek community. Obvious favorite 
for President was Archbishop Makarios, 
the bearded, decisive ethnarch of Cyprus’ 
Greeks, who achieved political martyrdom 
when the British exiled him to the distant 
Seychelles Islands in the Indian Ocean in 
1956, and since has impressed the British 
and the Turkish Cypriots with his moder- 





ation in victory. But some embittered 
Greek Cypriots dislike Makarios, because 
the settlement specifically repudiated eno- 
sis (union with Greece) and left Britain 
sovereign over two bases on the island's 
south coast. One such dissident, an elder- 
ly, respected Nicosia lawyer named John 
Clerides, 73, presented his candidacy 
against Makarios. The situation was made 
to order for Cyprus’ Communists. When 
Governor Sir Hugh Foot ended the four- 
year state of emergency last month, they 
emerged from underground, led by Ezekias 
(“Pappy”) Papaioannou, 51, a Spanish 
Civil War veteran. Around him were 
Prague- and Moscow-trained party activ- 
ists, who already control the island’s dock 
and farm unions. They volunteered their 
support of Right-Winger Clerides in order 
to work against Makarios. 

The ethnarch made one campaign 
speech condemning “modern hypocrites 
and Pharisees,” and said loftily, “I am the 
least interested man in these elections.” 
Makarios knew he would finish well out 
front. The bulk of Loser Clerides’ strength 
was Communist. In the elections for Cy- 
prus’ first Parliament, to take place with- 
in the next month, the Communists are 
likely to stand as the only important op- 
position voice on the island. 


WEST GERMANY 
Red Hands Across the Border 


“Is Germany to become the second 
front of the Algerian War?” the Fraxk- 
furter Rundschau demanded. What an- 
gered the Rundschau as well as many 
other Germans was a three-year chain of 
bombings and killings in West Germany, 
all unpunished. Most of the victims were 
Algerian nationalists, or the men who sell 
them arms for Algeria. 

The troubles began in September 1956, 
when a bomb hidden in a fire extinguisher 
smashed the office of a Hamburg sporting- 
goods dealer named Otto Schiiiter, killing 
one man. Schliiter’s ‘sporting’ weapons, 
police say, included hand grenades and 
medium guns bought in Communist 
Czechoslovakia and destined for Algeria. 
Schliiter survived that first bomb attempt 
and a later one that buckled his Mercedes 
sedan and killed his mother. Frankfurt 
Gun-Runner Georg Puchert was not so 
lucky. When he started his Mercedes one 
morning last March, a bomb exploded 
squarely under him. Puchert fell dead 
across the wheel, summoning police by 
the pressure of his body on the horn. 

In Bad Godesberg, Saarbruecken and 
Cologne, Algerians have been gunned to 
death in the street. In every case the 
attackers got away. 

Proud Boasts. Last April Frankfurt’s 
Public Prosecutor Heinz Wolf identified 
the Puchert attack as the work of a 
French terror organization called the “Red 
Hand,” and added that “it is highly prob- 
able that the Red Hand is an undercover 
section of French counterespionage.”’ The 
Red Hand’s leader, he said, was Jean 
Viary, 37, onetime inspector in the French 
Security Police. And one of his two chief 
assistants, added Wolf, is a Christian 
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Durieux. a dark, natty, thin-faced French- 
man in his 20s. 

Fortnight ago a man identifying him- 
self as Durieux dropped into the Paris 
office of the London Daily Mail to tell 
his story. He not only claimed Red Hand 
credit for all the German cases but others 
as well, including a dart murder and a 
knifing in Geneva, a bombing in Rome 
that injured two children, and ship sink- 
ings in Tangier, Ostend, Antwerp and 
other harbors. He hinted broadly that the 
Red Hand was also involved in the still 
unsolved murders of Tunisian Labor Lead- 
er Farhat Hached in 1952 and Algerian 
Lawyer Ould Aoudia this year. 

“These accusations are all true,” said 
the man called Durieux. “The Red Hand 
is proud to claim them. But we do not 
exult in murder. Our big regret is that 
innocent people have sometimes been vic- 
tims of our counteractivity. But terrorism 
begets terrorism. The moment the Algeri- 
an rebels lay down their arms in complete 
surrender, the Red Hand will no longer 
need to exist.” 

Special Experience. His outfit, Durieux 
said, finds its membership in the French 
administration in Algeria, “and in par- 
ticular, policemen and retired policemen. 
Above all, there were the Corsicans liv- 
ing in North Afri Was the French 
government’s Deuxiéme Bureau (counter- 
espionage) involved? “I could not com- 
ment on the possibility that individual 
members of the service are in sympathy 
with us,” he said. 

Durieux claimed that the Red Hand 
had promised the French government not 
to operate on French soil, but the promise 
still left Germany (where Durieux is 
wanted for questioning) open to Red 
Hand activities. Why, asked Frankfurt’s 
influential Allgemeine, has the Bonn gov- 
ernment not addressed a stern word of 
protest to Paris? “There is a limit to 
what we should be made to endure from 
our French ally.” 


THE PHILIPPINES 
The U.S. Gets Out 


On Pearl Harbor Day last week, the 
Stars and Stripes fluttered down a flag- 
pole, and the Philippine flag rose proudly 
in its place over the Philippine harbor city 
of Olongapo. The U.S. finally was handing 
the sprawling city of 60,000 back to the 
Filipinos, after half a century of Ameri- 
can rule. Even after the Philippines got 
independence in 1946, the Navy held onto 
Olongapo by treaty and ran it with a stern 
hand as an adjunct of its big Subic Bay 
base. now a $250 million complex of 
cranes, drydocks and warehouses that 
service the Pacific Fleet. 

The Navy’s presence brought prosperity 
and order to thousands of Olongapans, 
but to sensitive Philippine nationalists it 
smacked of colonialism. In October, as 
part of a new bases agreement, the U.S. 
at last agreed to part with Olongapo. “A 
dramatic act of good will,” said Philippine 
Foreign Secretary Felixberto Serrano hap- 
pily as all Olongapo celebrated with pa- 
rades and fireworks. 
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The Plug-Ugly American 


The plot read like the scenario of an old 
Sydney Greenstreet movie, but the main 
character was all too real. Rugged, soft- 
voiced Ted Lewin, 52, is an American ex- 
prizefighter with a taste for dark shirts, 
penthouses, air-conditioned Cadillacs and 
shadowy wheelings and dealings. In and 
out of Manila, in the past two decades, he 
has turned many a fast peso. 

Born Theodore Lieweraenowski in New 
York City, Lewin was a man who had 
had several brushes with the law but no 
convictions when he set out in 1939 to 
promote wrestling matches and open a 
cabaret in Manila. When the Japanese at- 





Manila Times 
ProMOTER LEWIN 


"“Goddamit, don't let me sleep here." 


tacked the Philippines, Lewin, no man to 
duck a fight, enlisted and was captured on 
Bataan. At the Cabanatuan prison camp he 
proved his organizing ability by setting up 
a food delivery from outside that kept the 
P.W.s from starvation and the Japanese 
guards in pin money. 

Back in Manila, proudly wearing Mac- 
Arthur's Medal of Freedom, Lewin opened 
a cabaret and became the city’s leading 
sports promoter (including the world’s 
bantamweight boxing championship match 
in 1947). But he hit the really big money 
with a gambling joint called the Key Club 
off Manila’s Dewey Boulevard. He was 
also a generous spender who won friends 
by donating $15,000 to a polio clinic 
and giving freely to orphans, lepers, war 
refugees. 

He also knew how to do favors for 
the powerful. In 1949 the daughter of 
Vice President Fernando Lopez divorced 
her American husband. who got custody 
of their two-year-old son. Lewin helped 
her kidnap the boy in New Mexico, make 
it to San Francisco after a breakneck car- 
and-plane chase, and eventually reach 
safety in Manila. 

According to Philippine records, Lewin 


deposited a total of $6,521,000 in Reno’s 
First National Bank of Nevada between 
1951 and 1953. But when the U.S. tried 


to collect $501,755 in taxes, Lewin suc- 
cessfully argued that he could not be as- 
sessed for income earned outside the U.S. 

Floating Court. One Filipino who 
wanted no part of Ted Lewin’s doings was 
the late President Ramon Magsaysay. 
After taking office, Magsaysay tabbed 
Lewin “an undesirable alien,” barred him 
from re-entering the country. 

Lewin, away from the Philippines when 
the order was issued, turned up briefly in 
other spots—gambling joints in Tokyo, in 
Guatemala City—but was determined to 
get back to Manila by hook or crook. One 
day a small Panama-flag freighter named 
Maria Ines sailed into Manila harbor, 
ostensibly to pick up a cargo of fruit for 
Australia. But Magsaysay’s alert FBI- 
style National Bureau of Investigation had 
been tipped off that Lewin owned the 
ship, had signed on its crew and was aboard 
himself. They found him listed as second 
mate and refused to let him land. For the 
next two months Manila witnessed a bi- 
zarre spectacle. Lewin protested that he 
was being heartlessly separated from his 
loving wife in the Manila penthouse, 
eventually earned a hearing. Day after 
day Judge Bienvenido Tan journeyed out 
to Lewin’s ship to hold court aboard, at 
last ruled that Lewin was undesirable and 
could not enter the country. Off sailed the 
Maria Ines, but that was not the last 
Filipinos were to see of Ted Lewin. 

Renewing the Visas. When President 
Magsaysay was killed in a plane crash, 
Carlos Garcia—an old friend of former 
Vice President Fernando Lopez—moved 
into Malacahan Palace, and things began 
going better for Lewin. On the ground 
that the Philippine government wanted 
him for $68,450 in back taxes, President 
Garcia allowed Lewin to get a temporary 
visa. Eagerly Lewin moved back into busi- 
ness, opened a fancy new Manila night- 
club, Each time his temporary visa ex- 
pired, Lewin managed to get it renewed— 
first by the President's Cabinet, then by 
the President's executive secretary, then 
by the Foreign Office, the fourth time by 
the President personally. When his time 
ran out early this year, Judge Tan—the 
same one who had once barred him as 
undesirable—ruled that Lewin was enti- 
tled to the status of permanent resident. 

But one man was determined not to let 
Lewin get away with his activities. The 
chief of the National Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Lieut. Colonel José G. Lukban, an 
old Magsaysay man, wrote a letter to the 
Deportation Board citing Lewin as “a 
dangerously undesirable alien” guilty of 
1) black-marketing in currency, 2) run- 
ning illegal gambling, 3) harboring a Chi- 
nese wanted for murder, 4) “corrupting 
public officials and frustrating the present 
administration's efforts to eliminate graft 
and corruption in government.” On the 
strength of these charges, Lukban got a 
warrant issued for Lewin's arrest. 

Fortnight ago, as Lewin lolled in his 
penthouse in natty dark blue sports shirt 
and slacks, NBI agents burst in to haul 
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him off to jail. He thought he could get 
out on bail easily—‘‘Goddamit,” roared 
Lewin through the cell door, “don’t let me 
sleep here tonight’—but Lukban saw to it 
that Lewin spent the night in his cell. 
Next morning, as the fur began to fly, 
Garcia's Secretary of Justice Alejo Ma- 
banag announced that NBI Chief Lukban 
would be fired “for the good of the serv- 
ice,” and Lewin, free on bail, sped away in 
his air-conditioned Cadillac. 

The question in everyone's mind was 
what President Garcia would do. Lewin’s 
friends in high places had saved him be- 
fore. But Garcia was still smarting from 
last month's election defeat (Time, Nov. 
23), in which charges of corruption fig- 
ured heavily. Would Lewin get off, or 
would he be deported to show how untrue 
all the charges of scandal in government 
were? Awaiting a hearing next week, Lew- 
in sat in his penthouse and complained, 
“I'm just the little guy being persecuted.” 


KENYA | 
The First White 


In Nairobi a young British colonist 
shot his black houseboy to death for 
throwing stones at his dog. Arrested, he 
duly went on trial before an all-white 
jury. In times past he could expect acquit- 
tal or, at worst, a conviction for man- 
slaughter. But a new colonial government 
has promised to “put the darkness behind 
us” in Kenya (Time, Nov. 23), and last 
week Peter Harold Richard Poole, 28, be- 
came the first white man in the colony’s 
history to be sentenced to death for the 
murder of a black man. 


NIGERIA 


Democracy, Its Pains 


When the time came to vote in Ni- 
geria’s first national elections last week, 
the candidates were too tired and hoarse 
for last-minute attacks on opponents, in- 
stead led their numbed election-eve audi- 
ences in singing tribal ballads, on the 
plausible theory that enough was enough. 

For three months the country’s 9,000,- 
ooo voters had endured every variety of 
speech, parade and accusation. In the 
slums of Lagos, naked children ran through 
the streets blowing ““ZEE-EEK” on whis- 
tles handed out by supporters of Eastern 
Region Premier Nnamdi (“Zik”) Azikiwe, 
or noisily deflated colored toy balloons 
producing the sound of a crowing cock, 
symbol of Zik’s N.C.N.C._ Party. 
Overhead, imported skywriters drew a 
palm tree in the sky, symbol of 
Zik’s free-spending opponent, Obafemi 
Awolowo, premier of the Western Region. 
Twelve busloads of ringers from Ghana 
were discovered just in time, and turned 
back at the border before they could vote. 
In one outlying area, four chiefs were ar- 
rested for registering 500 children under 
ten years old. In Lagos, pols tried to regis- 
ter an entire high school en masse. 

Two Flags. At stake was control of 
Africa’s biggest nation (pop. 35 million), 
which gets its independence from Britain 
next October. Taxi drivers shouted slo- 
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Central Press 
Prime MINISTER BALEWA 


A chance to stay. 


gans at one another through the traffic; 
stafis of business firms, and even families, 
split into opposing camps. Two bickering 
brothers reached a compromise by flying 
Zik’s flag at the front of their house, 
Awolowo’s at the back. 

The candidates bickered just as noisily. 
Zik suggested that Awolowo had the back- 
ing of British business interests with mil- 
lions invested in Nigeria (correct: they 
distrust Zik). Awolowo, campaigning by 
helicopter, replied by calling Zik a crook 
and an oppressor. Both were under attack 
from the third major figure in the elec- 
tions, the Sardauna of Sokoto, Alhaji Sir 
Ahmadu Bello, ruler of the big, populous 
Moslem-dominated Northern Region (his 
symbol: a hoe). 

Presumably the North had the most 
votes, but—as an election last month 
showed in the neighboring Northern Cam- 
eroons—Moslems were restive under the 
ruling emirs. Alarmed, the Sardauna began 
a whirlwind electioneering bout, made 150 
speeches in six weeks. The Sardauna did 
not want the federal prime ministership 
for himself, hoped for the honorary post 
of Governor General instead; his party's 
choice for independent Nigeria’s top po- 
litical job would be turbaned, scholarly 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, who has al- 
ready held the post of federal Prime Min- 
ister under the British crown for two years. 
In his speeches the Sardauna cast gibes at 
Zik (“an unbelieving Ibo”), but his major 
aim was to defeat his bitterest enemy, 
Awolowo, who called the Northern ruler 
a backward feudalist. 

Governor's Option. With both Zik and 
the Sardauna against him, Awolowo, de- 
spite the most money and the best organi- 
zation, trailed badly. As the ballots were 
counted, the Sardauna’s North swung 
ahead of Zik, but if no one got a clear 
majority, it would be left to the discretion 
of Governor General Sir James Robertson 
to name the nation’s first head of state. 


GHANA 
Who's Who 


At first his people called him “Show- 
boy.” Then he became his government's 
Prime Minister. This year he became his 
Queen’s Privy Councilor. His local ad- 
mirers now also refer to him as First 
Citizen of the African Continent. But 
when it comes to titles, there seems to be 
no stopping Kwame Nkrumah, so. Last 
week the Accra Evening News, one of the 
Prime Minister's more effusive admirers 
(it manages to run one or more pictures 
of him almost every day), announced that 
next March the people of Ghana would 
get a chance to decide two questions: 1) 
whether their country should be a “full- 
fledged republic’ no longer recognizing 
Elizabeth II as Queen of Ghana, 2) 
whether they approve of Nkrumah as first 
President for seven years. To the Evening 
News, there was only one man fit for the 
job. The man who: Osagyefo (Great 
Man), Katamanto (Man Whose Word Is 
Irrevocable), Oyeadieyie (Man of Deeds), 
Kukuduruni (Man of Courage), Nufenu 
(Strongest of All). Osuodumgya (Fire 
Extinguisher), Kasapreko (Man Whose 
Word Is Final), Kwame Nkrumah, Lib- 
erator and Founder of Ghana. 


ICELAND 


Pulling Out 


The U.S. base at Keflavik, Iceland, is 
set on a dreary, lava-strewn peninsula in 
a place previously inhabited only by a 
legendary headless ghost, 35 miles west of 
Reykjavik. Since 1951, when the U.S. con- 
cluded a defense agreement with NATO 
partner Iceland and sent in 5,000 troops, 
relations between them and the 170,000 
taciturn, insular Icelanders have been 
nearly as bleak as the landscape. 

Though the Americans came by invita- 
tion, Icelanders treated them as unwel- 
come intruders. The Icelanders, jealous of 
their independence and insistent on their 
racial purity, have never cottoned to out- 
siders, coming as occupiers or defenders. 
For the 1,200 American soldiers, 3,200 air- 
men and sailors and 800 civilians sta- 
tioned at Keflavik, only 130 town passes 
were allowed nightly. Those who got them 
had to wear uniform and be out of town 
again by 10:30 p.m., except on Wednes- 
day, the one night all the bars are closed. 
Some Americans served out their one-year 
Iceland details without leaving the base. 
Employing their right of consultation on 
“composition” of U.S. forces, Icelanders 
saw that Negroes were barred. 

In this inhospifable atmosphere there 
were sometimes incidents, which Iceland's 
vigorous Communist Party used for its 
Yankee-go-home demands, and the Al- 
thing once passed a resolution urging 
withdrawal of U.S. troops,.but then did 
no more about it. 

Last week the Pentagon announced that 
1,200 Iceland-based soldiers would be 
moved to a Stateside base in what was 
tactfully called a redeployment, not a 
withdrawal. An airbase, radar early-warn- 
ing and aircraft-control stations remain. 
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ARGENTINA 
Oil Boom 


Into the town of Comodoro Rivadavia 
on the windswept Patagonian coast flew 
President Arturo Frondizi last week to 
celebrate the 52nd anniversary of the day 
an Alsatian engineer, drilling for water, 
brought in the country’s first paying oil 
well. What Frondizi saw, touring by open 
car, was a brash and bustling boom town 
(pop. 23,000) where the sprawling trailer 
camps are guyed by wire against the 75- 
m.p.h. gales, where tricky tides buffet the 
three to four ships putting in daily at the 
busy port, where U.S., British, Dutch and 
Italian oilmen elbow up in nightclubs to 
watch chorus lines as sprightly as the best 
in Buenos Aires. 

The Gamble. The Comodoro Rivada- 
via field is a dramatic sample of a daring 
gamble by Frondizi that paid off. Bucking 
emotional Argentine nationalism, Frondi- 
zi last year invented an imaginative 
patchwork of “service and development” 
contracts between foreign oil companies 
and the state monopoly, Yacimientos 
Petroliferos Fiscales (YPF). The device 
has paid off in 17 months with more than 
100 new wells from chilly Tierra del Fue- 
go to mountain country near the Bolivian 
border. Oil production is up 30%, to 44 
million bbl. a year. 

The contracts give YPF all the oil and, 
upon expiration in 20-30 years, the wells 
themselves. To come in on such terms, 
the companies demanded and got a fast 
payoff. For getting YPF's oil out of the 
ground and to the wellhead, the Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades group, investing $100 mil- 
lion, will get 70% of the world oil price 
until its investment is amortized, 15-20% 
after that. Five other big companies ( Pan 





American International, Esso, Shell, 
Union Oil of California, Tennessee Gas 
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Transmission) signed up on a_ similar 
profit-sharing basis for a minimum in- 
vestment of $126 million. 

The time limit of the contracts made 
speed advisable, and the companies 
moved fast. Texas’ Loffland Bros., drilling 
for Pan American, shipped ten rigs to 
Comodoro Rivadavia within 60 days after 
the deal was closed, so far has brought in 
81 wells. The Loeb, Rhoades group, on 
proven ground in central Mendoza prov- 
ince, has brought in 48 wells; Tennessee 
Gas hit four producers in Tierra del Fue- 
go. Wildcatting in Patagonia, Union Oil 
brought in a new field in November. 

Contagion. Some of the oil fever 
rubbed off on bureaucratic. bumbling 
YPF. “The Americans are teaching us 
many new ways,” said a YPF engineer 
last week. “They have instilled in the 
whole area an attitude that work can be 
fun, too.” Now rating top priority in 
Frondizi’s budget, YPF will drill 4,100 
wells on its own by 1965, has let con- 
tracts to Kerr-McGee, Southeastern Drill- 
ing and the Italian ENI for another 1,800. 

As proof of the Frondizi policy pours 
in, nationalistic outcries have died. Oil 
imports, which caused a crippling trade 
deficit, dropped from $280 million in 
1957 to $174 million this year, and will 
cease in 1961. As befits a nation ranking 
twelfth in the world in proven oil reserves, 
Argentina plans to be selling a yearly 25 
million bbl. of petroleum abroad by 1964. 


VENEZUELA 
"The Common Good" 


The top politicians of Venezuela took 
to TV last week and made note of a heart- 
ening accomplishment: in the year since 
President Rémulo Betancourt, 51, was 
elected, the country has for the first time 
in history had a functioning constitutional 
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Om Storace TANKs & Prer IN PATAGONIA 
At last, a sensible policy. 
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Charles Tasnodi 
PRESIDENT BETANCOURT 


One year of democracy and freedom. 


democracy under popularly chosen lead- 
ers and with full freedoms. 

As befits a nation ruled through most 
of its 130 years by dictators, the transi- 
tion was made with the aid of a crutch: 
a pre-election agreement among the major 
parties that whichever won would take the 
others into coalition government. At last 
week's celebration, televised from Cara- 
cas’ White Palace, Betancourt, founding 
father of the Accién Democratica (A.D.), 
explained that “traditionally in Venezue- 
lan politics the winners on reaching pow- 
er enjoyed all rights and advantages, while 
the vanquished were left with only that 
curious form of political privilege known 
in Latin America as the ‘right to conspire.’ 
We signed a pact by which the victors 
promised to respect the right of the van- 
quished to take part in political life, and 
the vanquished promised to defend the 
right of the elected to govern.” 

Sitting beside Betancourt, the heads of 
the other coalition parties, Jévito Villalba 
of the Democratic Republican Union 
(U.R.D.) and Rafael Caldera of the So- 
cial Christian COPEL, reaffirmed the pact 
with such emphasis that they unconscious- 
ly revealed the strains within it. Most of 
the strains come from the division among 
the parties of Cabinet posts, state gover- 
norships and autonomous state institutes, 
e.g., social security. Villalba’s U.R.D., for 
example, complained loudly that the A.D. 
had taken the lion’s share and that the 
U.R.D. deserved the governorship of the 
federal district, including Caracas, because 
in the election it won three times more 
votes there than the A.D. ( But Betancourt 
gave the post to a nonpartisan friend of 
his.) 

If the strains grew so great that the 
crutch of coalition broke, Venezuela's new 
democracy would not necessarily fall, be- 
cause parties in true opposition are the 
normal state of this form of government. 
But breaking the coalition would bring 
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S A A B Do you recognize this church? 


recognize the car, because over eighty Saabs have recently been bought 


If so, you undoubtedly also 


in this one community. Our photo 
shows a well known church in New 
Canaan, Connecticut, a town noled 
for its discerning people and charm- 
ing homes. We are exceedingly proud 
that so many Saab cars are now 
carrying New Canaanites on their 
appointed rounds in various walks 
of life. A new illustrated brochure 
called “The New Canaan Story” 
tells what kind of people purchased 
the 85 cars and explains why the 
little Saab is so very highly regarded 
there. If you are interested in com- 
pact cars, we would be pleased to 





send you a copy. 


SAAB MOTORS INC., 405 Park Avenue, New York 22 
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two dangers. One would be an opening for 
the Communists, who are frozen out of 
the coalition and kept in control by Betan- 
court’s government. The other would be 
political chaos that might invite interven- 
tion from the military, which is also kept 
in control by Betancourt. So far, these 
fears influence Villalba and Caldera more 
than transitory resentments against Betan- 
court, and keep the three politicians sit- 
ting at the same table. Said Caldera: 
“The parties learned in the crucible of 
persecution the beneficial lesson that the 
interest of each is lost if the common 
good is not assured.” 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Presidential Wedding 


In high Dominican society, one of the 
most enduring institutions has been the 
22-year engagement of Héctor Trujillo, 
51, and Alma McLaughlin, 38. Both come 
from top families: he is the youngest 
brother of Dictator Rafael Leonidas Tru- 
jillo and nominal President of the coun- 
try; she is the daughter of onetime U.S. 
Marine Sergeant Charles McLaughlin, who 
stayed on after the 1916-24 occupation to 
become a colonel in Trujillo's army and 
president of the Dominican Airline. Last 
week, before 1,600 guests in white ties 
and formal gowns, in a wedding party that 
included the dictator as best man, Alma 
marched under an archway of swords and 
took Héctor in marriage. 

Their romance blossomed in 1937, when 
Héctor, up from the ranks in the seven 
years of his big brother's rule, was a brig- 
adier general. The engagement was an- 
nounced, and Héctor approached the dic- 
tator about setting a wedding date. The 
strongman’s reply: a stern lecture on the 
duty of the youngest son to live with and 
take care of his mother: aging (now 93) 
Dofia Julia Molina de Trujillo. 

Héctor obediently bided his time, called 
almost every evening through the years 
at the McLaughlin mansion on Doctor 
Delgado Street. For his share of the fam- 
ily fortune, Héctor got a monopoly on 
peanut oil, and with the aid of prohibitive 
tariffs on other cooking oils, he got rich. 





| As youth faded, he developed modest hob- 





bies: collecting fine horses at his Engombe 
Ranch outside Ciudad Trujillo, collecting 
shoes (he has more than 200 pairs). The 
dictator tapped him for the presidency in 
1952, but unobtrusive Héctor had no pre- 
tension that the job gave him power. 
“Don't ask me; I’m just the President.” 
he tells visitors. To avoid the bother of 
reading state papers, he has them brought 
on a tray and turned to the page he must 
sign; his handwriting is bold and hand- 
some, 

A fortnight ago Dictator Trujillo re- 
versed himself on the marriage with a 
curt newspaper announcement just a week 
before the wedding. For society, the mar- 
riage creates a unique problem. Confusing- 
ly but officially, the Dominican Republic 
already has two First Ladies, old Dofia 
Julia and the dictator's wife Maria. Now 
plump and pretty Alma McLaughlin be- 
comes the third. 
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PEOPLE 





New Hampshire’s Novelist Grace (Re- 
turn to Peyton Place) Metalious blew 
into Manhattan, called a press confer- 
ence, was soon berating Hollywood Pro- 
ducer Jerry Wald for more or less trick- 
ing her into writing her latest exposé of 
small-town wickedness. In agreement 
with most critics, Grace growled: “This 
isn’t a novel; it’s a Hollywood treat- 
ment.” Added she: “It was never in- 
tended to be anything else. It was a foul, 
rotten trick. They made a hell of a lot on 
Peyton Place, and they wanted to ride the 
gravy train.” 

In the wake of his recent statement 
that Soviet composers like to rehash old 
Czarist motifs instead of going in new 
directions, Conductor Leonard Bernstein, 
lionized in the Soviet Union only three 
months ago, was drawn and quarter-noted 
in the newspaper Soviet Culture. It was 
also hinted that when the hit musical 
West Side Story is adapted for Soviet 
consumption, Bernstein’s music for the 
show will be inaudible. Meanwhile, top 
Russian Composer Tikhon Khrennikov, 
who toured the U.S. last month (Tie, 
Nov. 23) with four other leading Soviet 
musicians, spoke out on his impressions 
of popular capitalist music. Most jazz 
musicians, including Trumpeter Louis 
(“Satchmo”) Armstrong, he adjudged 
“vulgar, unnatural and in anything but 
good taste.” But he had a kind word for 
Clarinet Virtuoso Benny Goodman: kio- 
lodny (real cool). 

ert ee 

Detroit society was bracing itself for 
the most glittering, opulent blowout in 
the city’s history. Four days before Christ- 
mas, Car Czar Henry Ford II and wife 
Anne will play host to some 1,000 guests 
at the Country Club of Detroit, which 
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DEBUTANTE Forp 


Who's Who at the ball. 
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will be extensively redecorated, just for 
the evening, to provide proper dash and 
elegance for a ball whose theme will be 
18th century French. Occasion: the 
coming-out of their daughter, Debutante 
Charlotte Ford, 18. The guest roster is 
a Who's-Really-Who of U.S. business, 
upper-crust society and showfolk, with a 
suitable seasoning of European nobility. 

To aid flood victims in the French 
Riviera town of Fréjus (Tre, Dec. 14), 
Artist Pablo Picasso denated two of his 
still-life paintings for auctioning in Paris, 
appealed to all painters to follow suit by 
giving a canvas for the cause. 

No sooner was ex-Chicago Bootlegger 
Roger (“The Terrible’) Touhy paroled 
from the Illinois state pen last month 
(Trae, Nov. 23-30) than a book titled 
The Stolen Years, Touhy’s rip-roaring 
life story, was published by Cleveland's 
Pennington Press. The hot volume, co- 
authored by Chicago Newsman Ray 
Brennan, is chiefly devoted to protesting 
Touhy’s innocence of the wacky 1933 
kidnaping of Swindler John (“Jake the 
Barber”) Factor, a crime for which 
Touhy served 25 years of a 99-year 
stretch. The complaint against the book: 
it alleges that Factor committed wholesale 
perjury to railroad Touhy to the big 
house. Last week Jake the Barber, now a 
well-to-do Beverly Hills philanthropist, 
sued Pennington and seven other defend- 
ants for $3,000,000. Complaint: libel and 
invasion of privacy. 

Soon after left-wing British Author 
J. B. Priestley and his archaeologist wife 
Jacquetta arrived in Australia last month 
for a ban-the-bomb peace conference, they 
decided that they did not like being Down 
Under at all. About to leave Australia 
last week, J.B. was still smarting about 
the reception they had received: “We were 
cold-shouldered and treated as if we were 
lepers.” Why? “Political cowardice.” De- 
tails: “I don’t like the political atmos- 
phere of Australia. It doesn’t smell right 
to me. I am not a Communist. My wife 
is not a Communist. We have never been 
Communist. I am less Communist than 
| Australia’s External Affairs Minister 
Richard G.] Casey because I don’t believe 
in secret police and he does.” Clearing his 
throat, he added: “Until this political 
atmosphere is cleaned up, I could not 
advise any public-spirited man of any 
intellectual level to come to Australia.” 

On the eve of her 8oth birthday, Man- 
hattan’s spry Patroness of Arts Eleanor 
Robson Belmont was hailed by the Metro- 
politan Opera, got her hand kissed by 
Opera Manager Rudolf Bing, a gallantry 
that drew a hearty laugh from Opera 
President Anthony Bliss. It was close to 
the 25th anniversary of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, which Mrs. Belmont 
founded in order to bring great music to 
millions. After a ceremony in Bing’s offi- 





New York Herald Tribune 
Met's Brine, Buiiss & BELMONT 
Music for millions. 


ces, Eleanor Belmont was presented to the 
Met audience between acts of a Saturday 
matinee performance of Manon. 

Notified by Yale University that he is 
the school’s oldest living graduate, foot- 
ball’s Grand Old (g7) Man Amos Alonzo 
Stagg (Yale '88) mulled over the matter 
for a moment, then wired back to New 
Haven: ‘Thanks for your good telegram 
telling me of the distinction which has be- 
fallen me. I shall try to behave myself 
for the rest of my days so that dear old 
Yale will not suffer.” 

The Euphemian Literary Society of 
little (507 students), 120-year-old Erskine 
College (which is most of Due West, 
S.C.) gave an honorary membership to 
onetime Erskine Man Erskine (God’s Lit- 
tle Acre) Caldwell, who is named after 
Erskine’s founder, Ebenezer Erskine. The 
honor is even rarer than a Nobel Prize in 
literature. Only other honorary Euphe- 
mian; Confederate General Robert E. Lee, 
who was elected to the society in 1868, 
failed because of ill health to come by and 
get his diploma. But nobody around Due 
West can now remember why Lee was 
so saluted. 





Showing up in Stockholm to get his 
Nobel Prize for literature (value: 
$42,601.96), left-leaning Italian Poet 
Salvatore Quasimodo, 58, sounded more 
as if he came to be tried rather than 
honored. He praised the Swedish Academy 
for its “nonconformist” decision to give 
him the prize, snarled at those in the West 
who had said that he did not deserve it. 
Quasimodo pooh-poohed the Soviet op- 
pression of Hungary, lashed out at West- 
ern publications that had hinted that he 
was a Red. Said the new Nobelman: “It 
is said that I am proud, conceited, and 
difficult to understand. The truth is that 
1 am loved by the people.” 
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A HUNDRED MILLION TELEPHONES AGO 


That’s when Western Electric joined the Bell Telephone 
System . . . a hundred million telephones ago. The year 
was 1882 and the telephone (we made it even then) was 
a fairly crude gadget. You cranked it, shouted into it and 
hoped for the best. 

Over the years, telephone service grew as the country 
grew. And Western Electric helped it along, making better 
and better telephones in every shape and size... devising 
and producing multitudes of switching equipment, cable 


and electronic devices for 
faster and surer ways to 
carry the nation’s voice. 

Now we’re at work 
on our second hundred million telephones. The shapes 
and sizes are different . with emphasis on conven- 
ience, color and usefulness. But our goal is the same as 
it was in 1882. It is to help the Bell telephone compa- 
nies bring to you better and better telephone service. 


western Electric 


Western Electric manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System 
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SMIRNOFF MAKES THE VERY DICKENS OF A FRUIT PUNCH! 


Be original this Christmas! Serve a drink that’s refreshingly different! Less filling than 
the normal Nog, Smirnoff Fruit Punch will delight your guests—and leave them 
breathless. I onomic al. loo And Casy to make. Follow our ree ipe or Invent your own 
Fruit Punch, using Smirnoff with other fruit juices. Remember—smooth Smirnoff 


loses itself in just about anything that pours! 


it leaves you breathless 
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MEDICINE 





Dr. Faust in Skirts 


When Ponce de Leén sought the foun- 
tain of youth, he had to slosh through 
Florida’s Everglades and cypress swamps. 
Rumania’s Dr. Anna Aslan took an easier 
course; from modern chemistry’s shelf 
of wonder-working drugs, she picked a 
familiar item that, she thought, had shown 
some rejuvenating effects. That was ten 
years ago. Last week Dr. Aslan’s pur- 
ported cure for the ravages of age was 
exposed as merely the latest in an arm- 
long list of quackish remedies. If it does 
anybody any good, it is mainly by the 
power of suggestion. 

In 1949, Dr. Aslan, working under 
aged Hormone Specialist Constantin I. 
Parhon, noted that some of the oldsters 
whom she treated for hardening of the 
arteries and for arthritis seemed to show 
improvements in memory, hearing, eye- 
sight and skin texture. Instead of at- 
tributing this to the betterment in their 
general condition, Dr. Aslan put her faith 
in a specific drug she was using and 
embarked on a wholesale treatment plan. 
Rumania’s Communist government set up 
the Parhon Institute of Geriatrics in Bu- 
charest. There Dr. Aslan has treated 7,600 
patients, aged 62 to 92. 

Because Dr. Aslan talks about the 
“vitaminlike” effects of her pet drug, 
and labels it “H3,” it has been widely 
and wrongly described as “Vitamin H3.” 
There is no such vitamin, And the drug 
is no vitamin; it is the familiar painkiller 
and muscle relaxant, procaine. It has 
been on the market for 50 years under 
dozens of trade names (best-known; No- 
vocain), is currently peddled in a variety 
of forms by no fewer than eleven U.S. 
drug houses. 

Procaine is universally accepted as a 
potent and useful drug. Besides its value 
as a painkiller, it is helpful in restoring a 
syncopated heartbeat to normal, in re- 
lieving asthma and itching, and in many 
forms of arterial disease. Still unexplained 
is procaine’s mysterious power to give 
relief in certain cases of rheumatoid ar- 
thritis, but this is a totally different 
disease from the arthritis of old age for 
which Dr. Aslan uses it. 


Dr. KANWISHER TAKING WHALE’S TEMPERATURE (BLUBBERALLY) 








European 


REJUVENATOR ASLAN 
Her drug cures syncopation. 


Despite procaine’s availability in every 
drugstore, some physicians in Western 
Europe and North America have been 
hoodwinked into importing H3 from Ru- 
mania at great trouble and expense. The 
British Medical Journal snapped last week 
that Dr. Aslan’s “published papers and 
her recent lectures in London fail to 
disclose any scientifically valid evidence 
in support of her conclusions.”” When Dr. 
Aslan, 63, hit Paris to spread her gospel 
of Hz magic, France-Soir dubbed her 
“Dr. Faust in Skirts.” 


Big Beat 

Boston's famed Heart Specialist Paul 
Dudley White, 73, is almost as eager as 
was Captain Ahab to sink a harpoon into 
the mightiest leviathan of the deep, but 
for a different reason: he wants to re- 
cord its electrocardiogram. Dr. White has 
logged the ECG of a small (only 14 ton) 
Beluga whale in Alaska (Trae, Aug. 25, 
1952), but has been thwarted in efforts 
to get his electrodes into the bigger grey 
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whale off California. Last week he was 
within a heartbeat of an equally desirable 
prize, and missed by a fluke. 

The whale in question was no Moby 
Dick (a monstrous albino sperm whale) 
but a finback measuring 44 ft. 2 in. and 
weighing an estimated 50 tons. It was no 
Moby Dick by temperament either: far 
from eluding pursuit, it seemed to seek 
out Dr. White. No fewer than five times 
it ran itself aground at Provincetown, 
virtually on Dr. White’s Boston doorstep 
(though he was in Washington). Four 
times the U.S. Coast Guard hitched a 
3-in, hawser to it and towed it out to sea, 
only to have it snap the line and return 
with a derisive spout. Fifth time, an ob- 
server phoned the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution 60 miles away. There 
Dr. John W. Kanwisher put in a hurried 
call to Dr. White, then drove to Province- 
town, where he had to spend the night 
on the beach, waiting for the low tide. 
Dr. White tried to get there by air, was 
defeated by icing. 

A healthy adult finback should have a 
slow pulse—only twelve to the minute or 
less. But by the time the Woods Hole 
scientists had it wired, the Provincetown 
specimen was sick at heart, its pulse rac- 
ing at an uncetacean 27—=still only one- 
third the rate of the excited Dr. Kan- 
wisher (see cut). An hour before Dr. 
White got to its beachside, the whale died 
and was rigged for towing to sea. 


Hypnosis for Cancer Pain 


To the lengthening list of conditions 
in which reputable medical men now be- 
lieve that hypnosis may be useful, a 
psychiatrist last week added cancer. Dr. 
Jacob H, Conn, a psychiatry professor at 
Johns Hopkins University, told a Man- 
hattan meeting of anesthesiologists that 
this relatively quick and simple method 
of relieving pain—often a major mani- 
festation in late cancer—can be used by 
any physician after brief special training. 

Dr. Conn’s technique is conventional: 
he gets the patient to look at a spot on 
the wall and concentrate upon a pleasant 
scene of his own choosing. As his hypnotic 
state deepens under the doctor’s sugges- 
tions, pain subsides—provided he is not 
one of those patients who have a neurotic 
need for pain—and this relief may last 
several hours or longer. Eventually, the 
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Low tide, high pulse—and defeat for a presidential favorite. 
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patient can be taught to hypnotize him- 
self whenever pain becomes unusually 
severe. The method relieves anxiety as 
well as pain, and has enabled several 
Johns Hopkins patients to get along with 
reduced doses of narcotics. 


Hormones & Chickens 

After cranberries, caponettes. Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare Arthur 
S. Flemming took aim last week at the 
plump, premium-priced table fowl, gave 
them both barrels, and shot down the 
nation’s entire supply. Behind his action 
lay some farfetched reasoning that the 
chemical used to caponize young chickens 
and make them into capettes or capon- 


ettes might conceivably induce cancer in 


the consumer. 

The facts: diethylstilbestrol (stilbestrol 
for short) is a synthetic of the same chem- 
ical family as the female sex hormones 
(estrogens). Physicians prescribe it for 
some women whose systems need more 
estrogens, for some men with prostatic 
cancer. Back in 1947, the U.S, Food & 
Drug Administration authorized poultry 
farmers to use stilbestrol as a chemical 
castrater for cockerels, by implanting 15 
mg. at the base of the skull (so that any 
residue at killing time would be thrown 
away with the head). Thus artificially 
caponized, the fowl gain weight faster 
than surgically castrated birds. Caponettes 
made up about 1% of the U.S. poultry 
output, were sold mainly in the New York 
and Los Angeles metropolitan areas. 

It took until 1957 for the FDA to fig- 
ure out, by increasingly sensitive tests, 
that there is a minute residue of stilbestrol 
in other parts of caponettes than the head 
—20 to 30 parts per billion in the liver 
and 35 to roo in the skin fat. 

An average caponette weighs 2,500 gm. 
(about 54 lbs.). So, by the FDA’s top- 
hazard figures, a roast-caponette fancier 
would get only a minute fraction of a 
milligram of stilbestrol if he ate all the 
skin fat and liver. Medical doses of stil- 
bestrol for human patients cover a wide 
range beginning at .1 mg. daily, but often 
run to 15 mg. daily, and may go as high 
as 125 mg. 

Said the National Cancer Institute's 
Dr. Roy Hertz: “In very rare instances, 
cancers have arisen in patients after very 
prolonged use of stilbestrol, and some 
physicians have been led to conclude that 
stilbestrol was a causative factor in these 
cases.” 

On the strength of this tenuous evi- 
dence, Secretary Flemming decided to ban 
the use of stilbestrol in fattening fowl. (It 
will still be permitted in fattening cattle 
and sheep, because even FDA supersleuths 
have not been able to find any residue in 
these meats, provided that growers stop 
feeding the substance to the animals at 
least 48 hours before slaughtering.) Manu- 
facturers agreed to stop selling stilbestrol 
to caponette raisers, and the farmers 


agreed to stop using stuff they will no‘ 


longer be able to get. The Department of 
Agriculture was stuck with the job of 
buying up $ro million worth of capon- 
ettes already on the market. 
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This little car goes to market... 


...ingreater numbers every day! And no wonder ...The frisky Morris ‘1000’ 

is not only truly “compact” in size but sells for a surprisingly “compact” 

price (as low as a budget-happy 91495 p.o.e.). In addition to this low initial 
cost you can expect ample room for your passengers, bags and baggage; peppy, 
easy-to-handle performance; 40 miles per gallon; a rugged, rust-proofed, 
unitized body plus other Morris “Quality First” features galore. Sedan, 
convertible and station wagon models are now available. 
All are backed by a full 12 months’ factory warranty. 








Free literature and overseas delivery information on request. 


A product of THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD., makers of Austin-Healey, Austin, MG. Magnette, Morris and Riley cars. 
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Represented in the United States by HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORP., DEPT.D, 27 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y, 
Soild and serviced in North America by over 1,000 distributors and dealers, 














On Federal Legislation 


a Serious Look 


and a Sure Touch 


Political reporter Robert C. Al- 
bright has been with The Wash- 
ington Post since 1926. He has 
covered every possible aspect of 
the national political scene, from 
subcommittee hearings to presi- 
dential messages. 

Elections have been a prime con- 
cern for him for most of two dec- 
ades and 1960 will be no exception. 
He has whistle-stopped with every 
Republican and Democratic presi- 
dential candidate since the Roose- 
velt-Landon campaign. He has 
reported most of the Governors’ 
Conferences in the past 20 years. 
Albright’s daily beat is Federal 
legislation at the Capitol. On Sun- 
days, his “Gallery Glimpses” col- 
umn reflects the lighter side of 
happenings on the Hill. 

Albright’s first-name_ relation- 
ship with the men who make the 
Nation’s laws give the readers of 
The Washington Post a_ special 
view of the personalities and the 
intricate machinery which consti- 
tute the Legislative Branch of our 
Government. 

He is another reason why The 
Washington Post is read by 50% 
more families than any other 
Washington newspaper and why 
it is quoted more in the Congres- 
sional Record than the other two 
Washington newspapers combined. 


The Washington Post 


446,000 Sunday Circulation 
393,000 Daily Circulation 


National Representatives: 
Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co. 
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New Musical on Broadway 


Saratoga (adapted from Edna Ferber’s 
novel Saratoga Trunk; music and lyrics 
by Harold Arlen and Johnny Mercer) is 
a gorgeously decked-out period musical, 
moving from a plush New Orleans in the 
*80s to a palmy Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
The handsome sets and costumes by 
Cecil Beaton are much the brightest part 
of the show. Despite some lively Ralph 
Beaumont dances, some pleasant Harold 
Arlen music and some neat touches in 
Morton Da Costa’s direction, Saratoga 
has all the animation of a tableau and all 
the narrative interest of something writ- 
ten so times on a blackboard. 

The chief trouble is once again book 
trouble, and the sense of a period musi- 
cal in treatment as well as subject matter. 
Saratoga tells a tale of two young fortune 
seekers: an illegitimate New Orleans 
beauty and a ranchman gypped out of his 
inheritance, who unromantically team up 
to get ahead in the world but become 
the victims of romance. In telling its 
tale, Saratoga snows clichés, trips over 
its own gaudy furnishings, and intermin- 
ably keeps a heroine who was born out of 
wedlock from entering it. An added trou- 
ble: lacking all freshness and zip, the 
show possesses no compensating charm 
or style, Everything that Saratoga Trunk 
scattered with a lavish hand, Saratoga 
lays on with a heavy one. 

The Arlen score, despite good rhythmic 
effects, never really gets its beat off the 
ground. The two or three times the danc- 
ing turns lively suggest a last two or 
three rounds of ammunition desperately 
fired at the advancing battalions of bore- 
dom. Carol Lawrence and Howard Keel 
are agreeable leads, but to little avail. 
With none of the succulence of a great 
big old-fashioned dinner, Saratoga induces 
all of the somnolence. 


New Play on Broadway 


The Fighting Cock (adapted from the 
French of Jean Anouilh by Lucienne Hill) 
reveals an Anouilh more balanced than 
bitter in mood, and more effective as a 
philosophe than as a playwright. His play 
is an often witty variant on a persisting 
theme, perhaps all the more persisting 
because it poses an insoluble question. 
The Fighting Cock concerns a retired gen- 
eral disgusted by a world he finds filled 
with “cheats” and lost to honor. He would 
like to stir up a movement to get rid of 
the “maggots.” Against this testy idealist 
rooted in the past, Anouilh sets a number 
of figures who accept the way of the 
world, sometimes with an eye to the fu- 
ture. A radical laborer and a reactionary 
aristocrat, a pretty young wife (Natasha 
Parry) and a clever young man assail 
or try to enlighten the general, not be- 
cause he dreams but because his dreams 
have gone out of fashion. 

The play nicely balances its blunderer 
from an age of chivalry against the more 
practical citizenry of an age of compro- 


mise. It is an altogether Anouilhan bal- 
ance, in that it finds much to be said 
against both sides. But where Anouilh, a 
worldly observer with both heart and 
spleen, shows a certain contempt for the 
riders of bandwagons, he mocks his knight 
with compassion. And where, in earlier 
and bitterer mood, Anouilh set his version 
of Moliére’s surly misanthrope against a 
too complaisant world, his hero in The 
Fighting Cock comes closer to Cervantes’ 
cracked Don. 

Perhaps no playwright today is more 
gifted than Anouilh at creating little dia- 
lectical monologues or variety turns, at 





Arthur Contor 
Parry & HARRISON IN “Cock 


From Anouilhan to ennui. 


giving a mockingbird’s-eye view of a giv- 
en subject. Dotted with bright remarks, 
The Fighting Cock half a dozen times 
foams up into pointed or picturesque lit- 
tle scenes. But instead of a sense of fer- 
mentation beneath the foam, there is a 
good deal of dramatic flatness. It is not 
so much that the play finds no destina- 
tion as that it fails to dramatize the very 
lack of one. What The Fighting Cock 
needed, in the face of an all but pre- 
ordained intellectual stalemate, was a 
greater emotional leverage, a more vibrant 
dramatic charge. Rex Harrison is a top 
actor and Peter Brook a top director. But 
whether it is the part's fault or the play- 
er’s, the general is not an expressive 
enough figure. And whether it is the pro- 
duction’s fault or the play's, The Fighting 
Cock needs both more thrust and more 
evocativeness, a right blending of the 
aromatic and the astringent. A mood in- 
duced by Rolf Gerard's sets is not sus- 
tained, and neither, for all the play’s good 
things, is the audience’s interest. 
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How we 


by Jerry and Anne Chase (who learned Aunty’s secret in Puerto Rico) 


- AUNT AGATHA is the sunniest of all the rum 
drinks we dis« overed in Puerto Rico. 

The secret is that surprisingly different Puerto 
Rican rum. So dry and light some call it “liquid 
sunlight * The other ingredient is good old 
orange juice. 

“But why do you call it Aunt Agatha?” we 
asked the bartender who introduced it to us 
“Because it’s a no-fuss, no-nonsense drink,” he 
replied. “Stands on its own two feet. Like my 
own Aunt Agatha.” He pulled out a snapshot of 


his aunt and we saw his point. 


OGRAPHED BY TOM HOLLYMAN A LOVELY 


discovered the perfect rum for our Aunt Agatha 


No fuss. No nonsense. Thats just what makes 


Aunt Agatha perfect for a picnic. 
jigger of that wonderful Puerto Rican rum with 


Just mix a 


a jigger and a half of orange juice. Pour over 
Ic¢ cubes and you re in business 

Be sure the bottle you pour from says *Puerto 
dryness, 


Rican Rum Without its sunshine 


your dear Aunt Agatha is apt to go to pieces. 
You can’t blame her. 
Vote from A { 
Puerto Rican rum re 


Dept. G-5, 666 Fifth Avenue New York 19, N.Y 


Write for free booklet of 


o Rums of Puerto Rico, 











KENTUCKY'S FINEST STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86 PROOF + 7 YEARS OLD + OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





THE MOST EXCITING WAY TO GIVE BOURBON. When you give Old Charter 
\¢ Bourbon in its magnificent decanter ...with its gold-and-red embossed foil wrapping topped with 

mm avgolden bow...you give the mellowest, smoothest greeting that Kentucky ever offered! And it’s 
GP all yours at no extra cost! (The entire Old Charter family —in — and ne ea in their 


wocanta, gorgeous Holiday wraps at no 
“, ae 
oa extra charge.) There's ree 
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==. TICK-TOCK, TICK-TOCK...THE BOURBON THAT DIDN'T WATCH THE CLOCK...7 LONG YEARS! 








SCIENCE 





United for Atoms 


The world’s most powerful atom smash- 
er is in neither the U.S. nor in Russia; it is 
in Switzerland. In the rolling countryside 
three miles northwest of Geneva, the 
European Council for Nuclear Research 
(CERN ) has built a great new proton syn- 
chrotron designed to produce 25 billion 
electron volts. Half buried in a hillside, it 
is a huge doughnut of 
ft. in outside diameter. Last week British 
Physicist John B. Adams, chief of CERN’s 
Proton Synchrotron Division, ordered 
slight corrections in the field, 
watched as the protons sped faster and 
faster around their circular track inside 
the doughnut, triumphantly saw the oscil- 
lograph’s curve reach 29 Bev, putting 
CERN’s machine far ahead of the ten- 
Bev Russian accelerator at Dubna. 

CERN will rule the roost in high- 
energy physics until the Bev machine 
at Brookhaven National Laboratory goes 
into operation next year. It may be tops 
even then; Dutch-born Professor Cor- 
nelius Bakker, CERN’s director, thinks 
that his machine can be revved up to 
Brookhaven’s energy of 30 Bev. 

Aware that modern nuclear research 
is too expensive for any but the world’s 
giant powers, twelve of Europe's nations* 
launched CERN in 1954 as a 
venture in international cooperation. 
CERN’s most ambitious project so far is 
the big accelerator. It cost $35 million 
took four years to build, ran into many 
obstacles. Perhaps the toughest was the 
discovery that the ground near Geneva 
trembles measurably every month or so. 
“It was found,’ says CERN’s Canadian- 
born Jack MacCabe, “that these tremors 
caused by Atlantic storm waves 
pounding on the beaches of France.” To 
insulate the accelerator from French surf, 
the massive (3,800 tons) apparatus had 
to be mounted on a suspension system. 

Other difficulties were politico-econom- 
ic; the businessmen of CERN’s partici- 
pating nations jockeyed for bigger shares 
of the fat engineering contracts. But the 
scientists, including Communist Yugoslavs 
worked in amity. At CERN there were no 
vw and no problems ol 
national security. “Any scientist can work 
here, help himself to our blueprints, take 
pictures of any damn thing around here,’ 
says MacCabe. “Nothing is secret. 
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eapons projects 


Hydrogen Harnessed 
The dream 
liquid hydrogen, It develops more thrust 
per lb. than kerosene, the 
gredient for liquid-fuel rocke 
cause of its low boiling point (—423° F.), 
it is hard to keep in liquid form, has 
t tricky for use in 


fuel of rocket engineers is 
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major rocketry. 
Last week the Pratt & Whitney division 


of United Aircraft Corp. announced the 
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development of a new engine in which 
balky liquid hydrogen is successfully har- 
nessed. Under test, it ran dependably 
under simulated outer-space conditions 
and developed a thrust of 15,000 lbs. 

When hydrogen combines with oxygen 
its hot exhaust is mostly molecules of 
water, which are much lighter (molecular 
weight 18) than the carbon dioxide mole- 
cules (weight 44) in the exhaust of a 
kerosene-oxygen engine. Since light mole- 
cules move faster at a given temperature 
than heavy molecules, they carry 
energy per pound. In rocket language 
the hydrogen engine produces a “specific 





more 


(Liquid hydrogen rocket engine) 
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hydrogen 
is pumped 
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turbine, 
turbine 


impulse” 30% greater than its kerosene- 
burning rivals. 

Liquid hydrogen's bad habit of flashing 
suddenly into vapor has been turned by 
Pratt & Whitney engineers into a virtue. 
Most liquid-fuel rocket engines require a 
secondary combustion chamber to which 
some fuel is diverted; the exhaust gas 
is shot through a turbine to pump fuel 
and oxygen into the main chamber. In 
the Pratt & Whitney engine there is only 
a single combustion chamber. The liquid 
hydrogen is pumped first through 
ing jacket surrounding the chamber. As 
the hydrogen flows through, it 
chamber, is in turn vaporized and heated. 
The heated, expanding hydrogen gas spins 
a turbine, and the turbine drives the 
main fuel pumps. Then, having pumped 
itself to its fate, the hydrogen is 
in the combustion chamber. This “boot- 
contributes importantly to 


a cool- 


cools the 


strap trick 
the engine's efficiency. 

When the hydrogen engine 
into a production model, it is 








matures 
slated to 
push the final stage of multistage space 
vehicles, including Centaur and Saturn. 
Pratt & Whitney claims that in 
cases the payloads can be increased by 
more than three times 
design levels. 
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Older than Egypt? 


For years, Italian Anthropologist Fa- 
brizio Mori has been trekking into the 
Libyan Desert to look for graffiti, ancient 
inscriptions on rocks. Near the oasis of 
Ghat, 500 miles south of the Mediterra- 
nean coast, he found on his last expedi- 
tion a shallow cave with many graffiti 
scratched on its walls. When he dug into 
the sandy floor, he found a peculiar bun- 
dle: a goatskin wrapped around the desic- 
a child. The entrails had 
a bundle 


cated body ot 
been removed and replaced by 
of herbs. 

Such deliberate mummification was 
practiced chiefly by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. But when Dr. Mori took the mum- 
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my back to Italy and had its age meas- 
ured by the carbon 14 method, it proved 
to be 5,400 years old—considerably older 
than the oldest known civilization in the 
valley of the Nile goo miles to the east. 

The discovery suggested a clue to one 
of the great puzzles of Egyptology: Where 
was the birthplace of Egyptian culture? 
Although many authorities believe it is 
the world’s oldest, they have been per- 
plexed by the fact that it did not develop 
gradually in the Nile Valley. About 320 
B.C. the First Dynasty appeared there 
suddenly and full grown, with an elab- 
orate religion, laws, arts and crafts, and 
a system of writing. Until that time the 
Nile Valley was apparently inhabited by 
neolithic people on a low cultural level. 
Dr. Mori’s mummy provides support for 
the theory that Egyptian culture grew by 
slow stages in the Sahara, which was not 
then a desert. When the climate grew 
insupportably dry, the already civilized 
Egyptians took refuge in the Nile Valley, 
and the sands of the Sahara swept over 
their former home. 

The mummy does not prove that there 
is a civilization buried in the Sahara but 
it does mean that, in the next few years, 
the desert will be swarming with anthro- 
pologists looking for one. 
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Struggle in the Stretch 


On the flat, twisting course laid out 
on an old military airfield near Sebring, 
Fla., the world’s best drivers and fast- 
est cars met last week in the first Grand 
Prix of the United States. The man to 
beat was a broad-faced Aussie named 
Jack Brabham, 33. A steady man with 
a mechanic's instinct for pushing his 
low-slung Cooper-Climax no harder than 
metal and rubber can stand, Brabham 
rose out of the ranks this year (Time, 
Aug. 10) to take the lead in the world 
driving championship. 

One man with an outside chance to 
outdrive Brabham for the championship 
in the last Grand Prix race of 1959 was 
Britain's nonchalant Stirling Moss, 30, 
who, on a good day and when his car 
holds up, is probably the world’s best 
driver. But Moss, who had earlier broken 
the speed limit and outraced an enraged 
sheriff on his way to the track, slowed to 
a halt on the fifth lap in an ooze of black 
smoke from a crippled gearbox. That left 
Britain’s Dentist-Driver Tony Brooks as 
the only other threat to Brabham, but 
Brooks was having trouble getting his 
Ferrari out of the turns. 

Although his championship was safe, 
Brabham decided to try to win the title 
in style. Burning rubber, he was in first 
place and in the last mile of the 218.4- 
mile race when his Cooper-Climax faltered 
and stopped, just 500 yds. from the finish 
line; a leak had emptied his fuel tank. 
Brabham climbed out of the cockpit and 
began pushing his 1,100-lb. car home, 
while the crowd of 15,000 cheered him 
on. As he pushed his way down the 
Stretch, three cars flashed by to finish, 
led by his protégé, 22-year-old New Zea- 
lander Bruce McLaren in another Cooper- 
Climax. But World Champion Jack Brab- 
ham doggedly kept going, gave one last 
shove at the line, collapsed on the pave- 
ment, retched, quickly recovered enough 
to grin: “They should have built that ma- 
chine with a rope on the front end of it.” 


: ° 
Capturing the Big Gun 

Four seasons ago they began quietly 
showing up in the wooden stands behind 
Natchez ( Miss.) High School, and stroll- 
ing with practiced nonchalance across the 
field after the game to introduce them- 
selves to the kid with the whiplash passing 
arm. By the end of this year, there was 
hardly a football coach in the South who 
had not cast covetous eyes on Perry Lee 
(“The Gun”) Dunn, 18-year-old son of a 
Natchez factory worker. For Perry Lee is 
a quarterback with the roughhewn build 
of a tackle (6 ft. 14 in., 207 Ibs.). As a 
senior he has averaged a startling 260.9 
yds. a game, running for 20 touchdowns 
and passing for 14 more. 

The scramble to grab off Dunn was a 
textbook piece on the ancient art of re- 
cruiting. In the modest Dunn home, the 
phone jangled steadily with long-distance 
calls placed by nearly every major-college 
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Flip Schulke—Block Star 
Wortp CHAMPION BrRABHAM 


It took a push, a retch and a grin. 





coach in the South, from Alabama’s Paul 
Bryant to Arkansas’ Frank Broyles. From 
Dartmouth came a circumspect and in- 
direct inquiry. Notre Dame forwarded 
plane tickets to the Southern California 
game (Perry Lee mailed them right back: 
“I don’t much like cold weather”), and 
victory-starved Mississippi State sent a 
plaintive note (“We all hope and pray 
that you will come with us”). 

Dietzel v. Vaught. But from the start, 
young Perry Lee seemed to listen most 
respectfully to two top men of the 
tough Southeastern Conference: Louisi- 
ana State’s blond, boyish Paul Dietzel, 
coach of last season’s national champions, 
and Mississippi's canny, reticent Johnny 
Vaught, coach of this season's second- 
ranking team. Each man had an ally in 
Natchez. Boosting Dietzel and L.S.U. was 
Orthopedic Surgeon Jack Phillips, an 
L.S.U. alumnus (and former football man- 
ager), who took Perry Lee to L.S.U. 
games, assiduously cultivated the elder 
Dunns, once even helped Mrs. Dunn take 
in her washing off the line. Boosting 
Vaught and Mississippi was none other 
than Natchez’ Mayor Troy Watkins, a 
Mississippi graduate (class of ’49) of long 
and loyal memory. 

Last week came the showdown. Under 
Southeastern Conference rules, not until 
Dec. 7 can a college sign up a boy for an 
athletic scholarship, euphemistically called 
a “grant-in-aid” (tuition, fees, board, 
room, books, and $15 a month for laun- 
dry). For the final week’s skirmishing, 
Dietzel and Vaught suspended worry 
about their coming Sugar Bowl game and 
grimly set out to capture the big Gun. 

Steak v. Duck. On Monday, Dietzel 
flew to Natchez to talk to young Perry 
Lee of L.S.U.’s winning tradition, na- 
tional reputation, big stadium and aca- 


demic standing. Next day Dietzel had the 
boy flown down to Baton Rouge for a two- 
day stay, produced All-America Billy Can- 
non to chat with his prospect. Thursday, 
back in Natchez, Perry Lee had a steak 
with Coach Wade Walker of Mississippi 
State, then excused himself to down 
another with L.S.U.’s Quarterback Warren 
Rabb and two other players specially 
flown in by Dr. Phillips. 

Mississippi's Vaught bided his time. 
Then on Friday he played his big card. 
He invited Perry Lee to Mississippi's 
campus at Oxford. Vaught had long since 
learned that Perry Lee liked shooting 
almost as much as football, cagily de- 
tailed a trio of first-string linemen to take 
him duck hunting. 

Bewitching Hour. That weekend did 
it. On Sunday afternoon Coach Dietzel 
flew to Natchez, cooled his heels for eight 
hours waiting for Perry Lee to return 
from Mississippi. But Schoolboy Perry 
Lee, closely convoyed by Coach Vaught, 
was heading for Room 1137 of the King 
Edward Hotel in Jackson, where Mayor 
Watkins and Perry Lee’s father were wait- 
ing. There, at 12:05 a.m. on the morning 
of Dec. 7, Perry Lee signed his “letter of 
intent” to play for Mississippi. 

“I’ve wanted to go to Mississippi all 
along,” said Quarterback Perry Lee Dunn. 
“But I wanted to be sure. I'm glad it’s 
over—I thought the pressure the last two 
weeks would drive me crazy. I haven't 
studied a lick the whole time.” By week's 
end, Perry Lee was already talking like a 
Mississippi man, sniffed scornfully at top- 
ranked Syracuse: “Ole Miss could take 
them—they’re just a bunch of fat boys.” 





Scoreboard 

@ On a practice run at Aspen, Colo., 
young (23) Buddy Werner, the U.S.’s 
best skier, crossed his skis, breaking his 
leg and the hearts of U.S. ski enthusiasts, 
who had counted on him to snap Europe's 
long dominance of the sport, take the 
U.S.’s first-ever gold medal in the men’s 
events at the 1960 Winter Olympics, 
scheduled for Squaw Valley, Calif. this 
February. 

@ After a faltering start, the Baltimore 
Colts overwhelmed the Los Angeles Rams, 
45-26, to win the Western Conference 
title, will match pro football's best of- 
fense against the game’s best defense 
(Time, Nov. 30) in the play-off later 
this month with the Eastern Conference's 
champion New York Giants. 

@ Looking for more batting power, the 
New York Yankees staged the biggest 
trade of the off-season by giving up 
aging (37) Outfielder Hank Bauer, er- 
ratic Pitcher Don Larsen (1959 record: 
6-7), fumble-thumbed Outfielder Norm 
Siebern, and Reserve First Baseman Marv 
Throneberry to the Kansas City Athlet- 
ics. To the Yanks in return: rising young 
(25) Outfielder Roger Maris, who in early- 
season was leading the American League 
in hitting before he was stricken with 
appendicitis and slumped to .273. The 
Athletics also threw in two other players, 
Infielder Joe DeMaestri and First Base- 
man Kent Hadley. 
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Heavy Metal Helps Jets Fly Better 


A super-dense metal called Mallory 1000, half again 
as heavy as lead, helps make the latest giant jet air- 
planes easier to control in flight. 


Counterweights of this man-made metal make ailerons 
easier to move, assure smooth handling from takeoff 
to touchdown. And because Mallory 1000 packs more 
weight in less space, it lets designers add precious 
pounds to payload by shrinking the size and weight 
of aileron systems. 


Mallory 1000 is one of many developments by Mallory 
in the exciting field of powder metallurgy. It is typical 
of the ways that Mallory precision products and experi- 
ence are helping to spark progress in the jet age... 
the electronic age... the space age. 


P.R.MALLORY & CO Inc 


P. R. MALLORY & CO Inc TL a a ee 


Electronic, Electrical and Special Metal Components * Dry Battery Systems * Semiconductors * Timer Switches 
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Swelling Avalanche 


Reflecting the ever-swelling interest of 
the U.S. public in art, 1959 was the big- 
gest year ever in what was once consid- 
ered a minor idiosyncrasy of publishing— 
the art book. Across the land, art lovers 
can choose among 500 art books pub- 
lished in 1959, and among prices ranging 
from the Cadillac to the hot-dog trade. 
Publishers are planning an even greater 
output for 1960. Few of the new crop are 
notably well written, and many offer lav- 
ish coverage of ground that has been cov- 
ered before. But the boom is bringing art 
home to more Americans than ever be- 
fore. Items: 

Abrams, which began with three art 
books in 1950, published 20 this fall (in- 
cluding the magnificent /talian Villas and 
Palaces at $17.50) and will offer a spring 
list of 14 more, headed by a $100 volume 
on the Vatican collection. 

New York Grapuic Society has been 
in business five years, seen its output mul- 


tiply fivefold. Its famed UNESCO series 
of outsize volumes in color now numbers 
13. Graphic’s list includes such eye-bugging 
revelations of out-of-the-way art as Ra- 
venna Mosaics, Outstanding this season: 
Etruscan Art ($25). 

BRAZILLER began only four years ago 
with one art book, now has 25 titles 
in the stores, plans to add another 15 
next year. Says George Braziller, “None 
of us is putting the brakes on.” 

Crown has done a lot for students of 
all ages with its paperbacks filled with 
color reproductions beautifully printed in 
Japan and Europe, at $1.25 to $1.95. 
Crown's 1960 list of art books, set at 15 
titles, will be half again as large as this 
year’s, 

Significantly, regular book publishers 
are eying the growing art-book market, 
and many have plunged in. Simon & 
Schuster has on its list John Canaday’s 
clear, instructive Mainstreams of Modern 
Art ($12.50). Viking produced the year’s 
loftiest cheesecake with Masterpieces of 


Figure Painting ($22.50). The Univer 
of Oklahoma Press has a definitive st 
of George Caleb Bingham, River , 
traitist ($15). 

Most ambitious plunge of all is 
Encyclopedia of World Art, annour 
by McGraw-Hill. Undertaken jointly \ 
Rome’s Institute for Cultural Collab 
tion, it is probably the greatest ven 
ever in art publications. The first h 
volume (Aalto to Asia Minor), iss 
simultaneously in English and Ital 
will be in the stores next month, ' 
scholarship, supplied by contributors f1 
18 countries, is outstanding, the 542 pi 
plates excellent (98 pages are in cok 
Plans call for four volumes a year ut 
by the end of the 15th volume, 9,000, 
words and 7,000 plates will have pas 
into print. The price: $32 a volume, $. 
for the set. Said McGraw-Hill Presid 
Curtis Benjamin: “We were attracted 
the great and very evident resurgence 
interest in the fine arts in America, ; 
by the fact that more than 5,000,000 s 
dents are now studying art in one form 
another in the U.S.A.” It is a fair bet 
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figure will keep right on rising. 


DISTRESS AND DELIGHT 





ENRY KOERNER, 44, is one of the nation’s 

best living painters,* but he has long worked 
in the shadows of two masters, first Giotto and 
then Cézanne. His latest work still shows their 
influence, yet displays a new and surer synthe- 
sis that is unmistakably Koerner’s own. 

Vienna-born, Koerner came to the U.S. in 
1939, lives in a Victorian gingerbread-style 
house in Pittsburgh’s Squirrel Hill section. His 
new pictures deal, often harshly and always 
provocatively, with the basic human condition, 
especially in America. As pictures, they have 
beauty, but their content is seldom beautiful. 
“America’s beauty,” Koerner jauntily explains, 
“is in its ugliness.” 

Small, strong, passionate and fearless, Koer- 
her says exactly what comes into his head and 
draws exactly what comes into his eyes. This 
gives his conversation and _ his drawings a 
startling immediacy. But his paintings are 
something else again: mysterious distillations 
of long and apparently anxious thought. It 
took him two years to produce the 15 paint- 
ings of the present series, which will go on view next month at 
Manhattan's Midtown Gallery. The five reproduced on the fol- 
lowing pages show the range and strangeness of his imaginings. 
@ The Diver has as its setting a flooded rooftop on Pitts- 
burgh’s Polish Hill, with the Pennsylvania Railroad main line 
in the background. Key to the composition is the girl’s arm, 
tenderly outstretched toward the skindiver. Koerner had in 
mind the sort of arduous wooing found in fairy tales, where 
the king sets a series of tasks for the princess’ suitor. In this 
case, Koerner says, the king may be the lifeguard in the 
boat, and he may have flung a ring into the water for the 
youth to retrieve. The man with the shadow-casting device, 
such as moviemakers employ, may be attempting to frustrate 
the lover from afar. 

@ Junk Pile makes dramatic use of a favorite Koerner device: 
psychological perspective. The Negro workman looms twice the 


Newman-Schmidt 


* And a Time cover artist since 1955. His 1959 cover subjects: Harry 
Belafonte, Paul Tillich, Henry Moore and Stuart Symington. 
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HENRY KOERNER 


size of the Plymouth in the foreground, sim 
because he is more important. In fact, Koen 
says, he represents a god of darkness and 

generation, just as the fat man sunning 

face with the aid of a metal reflector is a ¢ 
guised god of light and life. The Plymor 
will eventually join the junk pile, and, 

melted, may yet become a bridge. The setti 
is the North Side approach to Pittsburg 
Manchester Bridge, leading to the Gold 
Triangle. 

q The Flight is also a study in opposit 
The young daredevil, or perhaps the you 
Leonardo, poises on the verge of trying | 
wings from a cliff top overlooking Pittsburg! 
Bigelow Boulevard. He defies authority a 
rigid conservatism (which say it cannot 

done), represented in only two dimensions | 
the safety poster. His mother, hanging o 
the clothes, doubtless regards her headstro 
son with mixed emotions. 

@ The Alley, Koerner says, “makes wom 
the real heroine of existence; man only pu 
the ropes. But here we have the wrong scenery for the rig 
occasion, for the great human experience of love and fruition 
The River is dominated by one of the piers for the sinc 
completed Fort Pitt Bridge. The pier has the quality of ; 
ancient monument, and perhaps the giant Negro who help 
build it is descended from a builder of the Pyramids. H 
handshake sets the theme for the whole: friendship, lov 
and earned reward. It is a surprisingly happy picture fi 
Koerner, but more important is the fact that in an ag 
when few even try to paint deep space, he has painted 

so well as to bring even the most reluctant viewer straig] 
inside the picture. In the foreground, like a sunny signatur 
he has put his own self-portrait with his wife, daughter ar 
grandmother-in-law. 

For all his wealth of sentiment, there is little sentiment: 
about Koerner, and the America he pictures in kaleidoscop 
fashion is more disturbing, all in all, than delightful. Fi 
ture generations may well debate how much of this di: 
turbing quality was in the man and how much in the nation. 
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HENRY KOERNER’S “THE DIVER” 


“JUNK PILE” 











“THE FLIGHT” 





“THE ALLEY” 





“THE RIVER’ 








4 } 1, He holds the world, its beginning and its end. He has numbered the hairs of your 
head and the stars in the heaven. He is the creator of outer space and the redeemer of inner space. He has 


made every man to His own image. * One Christmas, two thousand years ago, He sent His Son to walk the 


earth, to talk to men, to teach them peace, to heal the sick, to comfort the weary, and to promise man eternal life. 
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The Biggest Fund 


For the past three years, Harvard Uni- 
versity has diligently appealed to its alum- 
ni in a well-planned drive to raise $82.5 
million. Purpose: a lavish refurbishing of 
Harvard College (Tre, Nov. 26, 1956). 
Last month, still about $10 million short 
of the goal, Harvard went back to wealthy 
alumni who had already given. Last week 
the results were announced: out of deep 
pockets in three weeks flowed 18 six- 
figure gifts totaling $3,100,000, to boost 
the pledges to $75 million. No sooner had 
the word been issued than other Harvard- 
men jumped in to help raise the remain- 
ing $7,500,000. Sample: Fund Chairman 
H. Irving Pratt dropped a casual note 
to one alumnus who had already given 
$100,000, promptly got back a pledge for 
$100,000 more. From Manhattan, Pratt 
raised $50,000 with three phone calls in 
a single hour. One previous giver, listed as 
possibly good for another $5,000, plunked 
down $35,000. At week’s end, with hun- 
dreds of other alumni giving and giving 
again, Harvard could see success ahead in 
the most massive fund campaign ever car- 
ried out by a university for the benefit of 
undergraduate education. 


Halfway Giver 

An angel descended last year on unsus- 
pecting Davidson College (enrollment: 
920) near Charlotte, N.C. He was a lively, 
white-mustached angel with a resemblance 
to Teddy Roosevelt—and $400,000 under 
his wing. The cash proved that he was 
very much of this world, and so did his 
terms: the Presbyterian men’s school 
could have the money for a sorely needed 
science building—if it raised another 
$700,000. It did. Last week. as workmen 
hauled shiny lab equipment into the new 
building, Manhattan Millionaire Charles 
Anderson Dana, back in his Park Avenue 
aerie, busily unrolled blueprints from oth- 
er colleges. The plans had to be sound, 
the terms unwavering: “I'll give half if 
you give half.” 

At 78, Charles Dana has reached the 
age when rich Americans take up the art 
of giving away money. But not for him 
the faceless foundation, or the fund raiser 
with a checklist of millionaires. Dana 
picks his own targets, pounces on them 
with tough-minded charity. For the past 
three years, he has personally “traipsed 
myself up and down the South,” scouting 
the needs and virtues of a dozen small, 
obscure colleges. So far, he has seeded sev- 
en campuses with more than $2,700,000. 

Why Wait to Die? Dana gets as much 
fun out of giving as he did out of getting. 
He was to both manners born, in New 
York City’s fashionable Gramercy Park 
area of the 1880s. His wealthy banker 
father financed Pacific whaling fleets, in- 
vested in coal mines; his cousin was the 
New York Sun's famed editor-owner. 
Young Dana was three years out of Co- 
lumbia law when he became an assistant 
prosecutor (under William Travers Je- 
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rome) in the sensational 1907 trial of 
Harry Thaw for the murder of Architect 
Stanford White. It led him into the state 
legislature as a three-term Republican. A 
strenuous-life aristocrat in the T.R. style, 
Lawyer Dana was an off-hours National 
Guard cavalryman, punched cattle in 
Mexico summers to stay in shape. At 36 
he reorganized New Jersey’s Spicer Manu- 
facturing Co., maker of the first success- 
ful universal joint for autos. By the time 
Spicer was renamed Dana Corp. in 1946. 
it was a Toledo-based complex of five 
thriving auto-parts companies. Net sales 
last year: $168.5 million. 

“I found myself with all this money,” 
recalls Board Chairman Dana. “If you wait 


Tom E. Walters, Jr, 
PHILANTHROPIST DANA 


Why let Washington waste his money? 


until you're dead, it often doesn’t get 
used the way you want it to.’ Dana gave 
generously to hospitals; then (in 1956) 
he discovered small colleges. They seemed 
to him especially deserving: “At a big 
university, there's no development of nat- 
ural resources through companionship. I 
think students in the small college under- 
stand life more. Life at a small college 
broadens them, and they study harder.” 

When Florida’s Stetson University 
matched his $250,000 for a law-school 
library, Dana was in business. Since, he 
has given $200,000 to Georgia's Berry 
College toward a new dormitory, $150,000 
to North Carolina’s Guilford College for 
its extension school, $350,000 to Con- 
necticut’s University of Bridgeport toward 
a science building. His object is to meet 
each school’s crying need—halfway. 

"Tl Do It If You Will." Dana helps 
those who help themselves, and he loves 
luring a whole community into backing 
its local college. (If he judges that a 
town can raise two-thirds of the money, 
he shrewdly limits himself to one-third.) 





He promised Davidson College $200,000 
more for an arts building—if it raises 
another $300,000. Last month he set up 
a $262,000 scholarship fund for Davidson 
students—but only for those past the 
freshman year who have proved them- 
selves. He has also pounced on Charlotte's 
nearby Queens College (enrollment: 555), 
the girls’ counterpart of Davidson. Last 
spring he promised Queens $360,000 for 
new buildings—when the school matches 
it. Last month he rolled out a $200,000 
scholarship fund—for proven non-fresh- 
men. “They just need somebody to egg 
them on,” says Dana. ‘Somebody to say, 
‘Tl do it if you will.’ ” 

Dana has no educational ax to grind: 
he just values small colleges. He may run 
a sharp eye over the bursar’s books, but 
he stays completely out of the classroom. 
What he looks for is “the human equa- 
tion.” He judges a college by the quality 
of its graduates and ‘“‘whether they speak 
well of it.” Always, he looks for “growth” 
situations, and by now his head is full of 
them. Says Giver Dana: “There is no 
money profit any more, and it’s human 
beings who make the world go round any- 
how. It’s important that they learn how. 
This is the best long-range investment 
there is—better than paper securities. 
Why should I let Washington waste it?” 


Professors’ Vote 

Able, hard-working James Herbert Case 
Jr., Wall Streeter turned educator, left the 
presidency of Washington and Jefferson 
College nine years ago to take over a 
lively problem school: tiny (295  stu- 
dents) Bard College in Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. Bard was broke; a onetime 
experimental affiliate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, it was left with more teachers than it 
could adequately pay. Case moved in with 
a sure hand. His 47 teachers have seen 
their paychecks increase an average of 
60%. A full professor who used to get 
$6,000 yearly can now expect $9,000. 

It was still not enough, and Case agreed. 
But when the teachers demanded another 
10% raise this fall, he had to turn it down. 
Bard was still in the red. The teachers 
would have to wait for next year’s drive to 
raise $2,900,000, one-third earmarked for 
faculty salaries. President Case knew full 
well what his decision might mean: the 
militant local chapter of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors threat- 
ened a vote of no-confidence in the presi- 
dent. “I defend this right of theirs,” said 
he, and awaited results. Last week they 
came:;-+a_ two-to-one vote against him. 
That was enough for Jim Case. Obeying 
the electorate, however unwise, good Pres- 
ident Case, 53, promptly resigned. 


With one of the nation’s highest tui- 
tions ($1,680), Bard can squeeze little 
more out of its students, whose total costs 
per year are now a hefty $2,500. Last 
week Bard’s onetime parent, Columbia, 
calmly turned the trick by boosting col- 
lege tuition 21% to $1,450. Reason: “the 
imperative need” for increasing faculty 
salaries. A Columbia full professor's mini- 
mum pay will now climb to $11,000. 
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Nino Leen—Lire 


THe First CONFRONTATION IN “THE MIRACLE WorkKER” 
ANNE SULLIVAN (ANNE BaNncrort) Meets HELEN Keer (Patty DuKE) 
‘Much of the applause is for the people who really lived.” 


BROADWAY 


"Who Is Stanislavsky?" 
(See Cover) 

Why was the blind girl riding the roller 
coaster? People on the amusement pier 
in Wildwood, N.J. were wondering about 


it one sunny day last summer. They 
watched her clutching her escort’s arm 
during the stomach-wrenching ride; it 


seemed to freeze her into terrified silence. 

A little later at a seaside diner, the 
same girl was struggling with her dessert. 
“I can't see,” she complained huskily as 
the melting ice cream slithered from her 
spoon. “Well, you can feel, can’t you?” 
said her escort. Just within earshot, a 
waitress hefted her tray with barely con- 
trolled anger at the callous young man. 

Some hours later, the girl walked into 
her hotel room. Slowly she took off her 
dark glasses and peeled heavy strips of 
adhesive tape from her eyelids. Her night- 
black eyes blinked in the sudden bright- 
ness. “My God,” said Actress Anne Ban- 
croft to the fellow actor who had ac- 
companied her. “I never knew this room 
was so beautiful.” 

From now on, there would always be 
the memory of the fear she experienced 
during her experiment with blindness. 
After weeks of work, Actress Bancroft was 
beginning to understand that last di- 
mension of the role for which she was 
preparing. Already a part of her was on- 
Stage, creating with incredible vitality a 
superior human being: half-blind Anne 
Sullivan, whose stubborn skill lit up life 
itself for a deaf, blind and mute child 
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named Helen Keller. Already, Anne Ban- 
croft was The Miracle Worker of Play- 
wright William Gibson’s impressive new 
play (Time, Nov. 2). 

Beginning of an Era. Even for the vast 
and vocal audience that recognized the 
Bancroft talent two years ago in Gibson's 
Two for the Seesaw, this season’s Ban- 
croft is a stunning spectacle. As Gittel 
Mosca, the heartbroken Bronx-to-Bohe- 
mia hoyden of Seesaw, the young star still 
had an uncertain luster. There was a feel- 
ing that perhaps the black-stockinged 
beatnik was only playing herself. What 
would happen if she really had to act? 

With her second Broadway role, Anne 
Bancroft has given her answer—and up- 
staged her contemporaries. At the summit 
of the American theater, Julie Harris, 
Geraldine Page and Kim Stanley have a 
brilliant new competitor. Such names as 
Hayes, Cornell and Fontanne ring distant 
on the ear—echoes from another genera- 
tion. “We've come to the end of gracious 
ladies in the theater,” says Producer Harold 
S. (Fiorello!) Prince. “Why, I don’t know. 
But this girl Bancroft is the greatest there 
is. She marks the beginning of an era.” 

Somehow, the fresh and volatile Ban- 
croft talent carries extra surprise, for the 
brief Bancroft career is a thunderous 
theatrical cliché. Even the name is a typ- 
ical Hollywood banality: 28 years ago 
when she was born, Anne Bancroft was 
Anna Maria Italiano. She was the kid who 
scribbled on the back wall of her apart- 
ment house, “I want to be an actress,” 
and who kept showing off for the hand- 
some stranger whom she took to be a 





Hollywood producer—until she discovered 
that he drove an ice truck. 

Annie is one of the countless hopefuls 
whom Hollywood could not appreciate, 
who came home after a broken marriage 
and 18 second-rate movies. But the corn 
grows even taller. Annie is also the girl 
who finally got a crack at Broadway and 
became the hottest ticket in town on her 
first try. And finally—most typical cliché 
of the times—she is the girl who is now 
trying to find herself in long, earnest hours 
of psychoanalysis. 

Poet & Piano Mover. Her luminous 
eyes—so bright that Hollywood camera- 
men never liked to shoot her too close 
and her fine, mobile mouth are often over- 
shadowed by a carefully careless costume 
thick, shapeless sweaters, flat shoes, coarse 
hair uncombed, and the rugged tongue of 
someone who takes refuge in being thought 
a “kook.” She loves to demonstrate ec- 
centricity. One night she was sitting with a 
group of friends who were kidding her 
about her carelessness with money. 
Promptly Annie pulled a $20 bill from 
her purse and started eating it, nibbling 
the edges like a rabbit tackling lettuce. 
“T just love to eat money,” said she 
savoring the effect. “I must take it up 
with my analyst some time.” 

But behind the footlights, Anne Ban- 
croft is always the serious, controlled art- 
ist, whose features can change from ten- 
derness to humor to ferocity to sultriness 
with astonishing ease and conviction. Says 
her sometime acting coach, Herbert Ber- 
ghof: “She is like a little daughter of 
Anna Magnani.” In Miracle Worker, she 
is completely in charge of an extraordi- 
narily demanding role, a role that requires 
of the actress what it required of Annie 
Sullivan in real life: the sensitivity of a 
poet and the strength of a piano mover. 
It is a role that is doubly difficult be- 
cause it demands a violation of one of the 
prime commandments of theatrical expe- 
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The miracle of The Miracle Worker is 
that night after night, the militant kook 
from The Bronx and the tireless kid from 
Manhattan tenements re-create with con- 


suming vitality the remarkable collabora- 
blind child and half-blind 
blossomed in Tuscu a, Ala. 
a century ago. 50 suc- 
two actresses that Author 
they transcend the 
bounds of mere acting. “I’ve always felt 
the curtain call was haunted Gib- 
‘A high percentage of the applause 
is for the people who really lived.” 
Unlocking a Mind. That haunting ef- 
fect begins with the eerie, keening scream 
of the infant Helen Keller’s mother (Pa- 
tricia Neal) when she discovers that her 
child is deaf and blind. It is warmed by 
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the first sound of the soft, self-assured 
brogue of Annie Sullivan arriving from 
Boston to take charge of Helen. It is 
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business of unlocking a darkened human 
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y, who catches a doll full in the 
mouth, spits broken tooth into her 
ped palm, agonizes over a job she 
may not be able to handle. 
The Fight. During the unrestrained 
violence of the dinner-table combat be- 


tween Anne and Patty, the play reaches 
its peak—in nerve-shat- 
tering Broadway. 
Ordering the Kellers out of the room, 


one of the most 


scenes ever acted on 








Annie flails into the heroic task of teach- 
ing wild young Helen the rudiments of 
table manners. Food and silverware ex- 





1. Little Helen rushes 
to the door to pound out a 
dom. 


plode across the roo 
plea lor tree- 
Annie promptly wrestles her back 





to her seat. Again and again and again 
the child escapes and is captured. Again 
and again, Annie meets the near-demented 
girl on her own level, exchar 
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slaps and pokes. Still Helen breaks 
Teinting 
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her tormentor out of position 





crawling under the table, perching on her 
chair with a kind of prim furor, and re- 
fusing to eat. With only the exhausted 


movement of hip or hand, Annie expresses 
the depths of her combined determination 
and despair. She is reduced to a disheveled 
wreck, chest heaving 
slovenly hair sloping across her face. 


shoulders slumped 





Capture last, and seated forcibly at 
table, Helen Keller still does not yield. 
She flings her spoon away. Annie slaps 


another into her hand—and another and 
another. In the end Teacher Annie Sulli- 
van stands triumphant above her charge. 
She has won a signal victory: Helen has 





eaten with a spoon and folded her napkin. 
Kneepads, shin guards beneath her 
stockings, and sponge rubber tucked un- 
der her garter belt have not been enough 
to protect Patty 
bruises and a chipped tooth. Similar pad- 
ding from ankle to bustle have not saved 
Anne from equally painful 
“The impulse during rehearsal 
rector Arthur Penn, “was to set the fight 
scene, to plan every move and response. 
But then he saw his stars at work. Once 
Actress Bancroft had persuaded Patty not 
‘Naw! You 
scrap quickly developed 
into impromptu reality, a little different 
every night. The big fight has run 
as 8 minutes ro seconds; at its 
in Philadelphia, it 
minutes. “It says 
things I have 
including 
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myself, was too moved to do anything r 
tional, let alone punch a stop watch. The 
audience came out of its seats yelling.’ 
Italian from Galway. What Anne Ban- 
croft nightly brings to Annie Sullivan, be- 
sides sheer physical stamina, is an extraor 
dinary talent for observation, an ear and 
an eye for the small, significant detail that 
mimicry understanding. 
e, curbside intonations of The 
Bronx were erased with intuitive skill at 
the flare of a footlight and the rise of a 
curtain. Seesaw’s Gittel spoke with an in- 
flection that convinced thousands of thea 
tergoers that the actress must be Jewish 
(“I didn’t know what 
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In “Don’t BotHer To Knock” 
In Hollywood, the boys play for keeps. 


until I was grown up,” says Anne Ban- 
croft). As Annie Sullivan, Actress Ban- 
croft erases her Italian heritage so com- 
pletely that, after seeing Miracle, Novelist 
Edwin (The Last Hurrah) O'Connor said: 
“This is the most astonishingly accurate 
Irish accent I’ve ever heard. It sounds as 
if she'd been born in Galway.” 

To achieve such precise stagecraft, Ac- 
tress Bancroft worked hard with a variety 
of teachers, still submits to the rigorous 
and introspective training of the Actors’ 
Studio. What sets Anne apart from other 
Method actors is the stubborn persever- 
ance with which she has kept her quick 
and sensitive emotions unfettered by the- 
ory and cant. “I’ve never liked to read,” 
says she. “But I don’t cover up my igno- 
rance; if I admit it, people will teach me. 
On the third TV show I ever did, Rod 
Steiger told me about Stanislavsky. I said, 
‘Who's he?’ Rod gave me Stanislavsky’s 
book about acting. I still have it, but I've 
never read it.” Happily she maintains, if 
not the innocence, at least the ingenuous- 
ness of the grown-up little girl who never 
stood on a Broadway stage until two years 
ago. “She'll be a grande dame of the thea- 
ter by the time she’s 40,” says Director 
Penn, “but today she’s marvelously un- 
civilized. Just about the only thing she 
couldn't do is a comedy of manners—and 
that’s because she doesn’t have them.” 

Mamma Was Boss. So much of Anne 
Bancroft seems never to have left home 
that one friend still describes her as “a 
Girl Scout of The Bronx, leading Brownies 
through Palisades Park.” Anne likes to 
disagree. “I get so tired of saying I was 
born in The Bronx,” says she. But the 
continuing search for herself keeps taking 
her back to the series of low-rent apart- 
ments in the neighborhood of St. Peter's 
Avenue. “We were a typical Italian fam- 
ily,” says Anne, “very lower middle class.” 
Mamma was the boss. It was Mamma, 
working as a telephone operator at 
Macy’s, who ordained that of her three 
daughters chubby Anna Maria would be- 
come an actress. “I sometimes wonder if 
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it was worth putting her through all this,” 
says Mrs, Italiano today. 

But Mamma knows that she only or- 
dained the obvious. Her Anna Maria was 
born to entertain. “I was the personality 
kid,” Anne remembers. “When I wasn’t 
sick, I was singing. Even at school they 
took me from classroom to classroom: I 
could really put over a song. I put every- 
thing into it. I shook my shoulders, rolled 
my eyes and twitched. I was just a repul- 
sive kid, I guess. I used to break up the 
class.” 

By the time she entered high school. 
Anne was a slick, style-conscious teen-ager 
—far more “sophisticated” than she is 
today—with a great interest in the boys. 
But always Mamma was there to keep her 
in check. “Once,” says Anne, “my mother 
caught my older sister having sneak dates 
and beat hell out of her. I didn’t want a 
licking, so I didn’t do too much of that.” 
And another time, when Annie smoked a 
cigarette onstage in an amateur produc- 
tion of Night Must Fall, her Aunt Kate 
yelled terrifyingly from the back of the 
hall: “I’m going to tell your mother!” 
Sometimes, Annie revolted against such 
domination; once she grabbed her moth- 
er’s modest jewelry and sold it for pennies 
to the first comers in the street. 

With hypercritical hindsight, Anne has 
now decided that “I was very phony in 
high school. I was terribly shy, and I got 
aggressive to cover up that awful shy- 
ness.” But what bothers her most about 
those years is the memory of someone 
else winning the school drama medal. The 
teacher's explanation—that the winner of 
her choice needed encouragement more 
than Anne—still rings false. The grown 
woman seethes with rage and searches for 
understanding of her girlhood slight. 

No Money for Dates. Bronx neighbors 
still remember the thin, dark-haired girl 
on the way home from school, munching 
a s¢ pickle and reading plays as she 
walked, But in her senior year Anne in- 
explicably decided to become a lab tech- 
nician and work nobly at the side of some 
great researcher. Mamma again called the 
shots, scraped up the $500 tuition to send 
Anne to the august American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts. It was just two weeks 
before graduation from the Academy that 
she was discovered practicing alone on 
the school’s darkened stage while every- 
one else was out to lunch. That chance 
encounter eventually got her a part in 
a TV production of Turgenev’s Torrents 
of Spring. “Look,” Annie as she 
tries to find some modest explanation for 
the fact that she worked even during her 
lunch hours. “I had no money for malteds 
and no dates. What the hell was there 
for me to do but stay onstage when the 
other kids were out?” 

Anne Marno: CDXX. After the fam- 
ily celebration, after the gilded sign 
(“Welcome home, star!”) came down 
from the Italiano door, other acting jobs 
came slowly. Anne kept busy peddling 
chocolate-covered cherries in drugstores 
and giving English lessons to Peruvian 
Singer Yma Sumac. Then she got a run- 
ning part in the TV version of The Gold- 
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bergs. Danger, Suspense, and other CBS 
shows began to use “Anne Marno,” as she 
then called herself. Her acting reputation 
grew. In his files, TV Director Franklin 
Schaffner still keeps a card for Anne 
Marno with the coded notation: CDXX. 
Translation: can play comedy, or drama, 
is excellent actress. 

In 1951, 20th Century-Fox screen- 
tested an aspiring actor named Doug 
Rogers, and Anne agreed to help him out 
by playing opposite. Result: no one no- 
ticed Rogers (says Anne: “I don't know 
where the kid is now”), but Fox signed 
Anne. Of course Mamma went along to 
Hollywood—on Anne’s first plane ride. 
She had to see her daughter settled in a 
small Sunset Boulevard apartment before 
she felt it safe to return to Macy’s. 

On her own at last, Anna Maria Louise 
Italiano chose the Hollywood name, Anne 
Bancroft, from a list handed out by Dar- 
ryl Zanuck; it was the only name, she 
thought, that “did not sound like I should 
look like Lana Turner.” Hollywood his- 
torians remember her first movie, Don’t 
Bother to Knock, chiefly because it was 
the first big role for a future star named 
Marilyn Monroe. Anne Bancroft was just 
an added starter. 

She played Impresario Sol Hurok’s wife 
in a George Jessel-produced turkey called 
Tonight We Sing. She played a Roman 
lady in Demetrius and the Gladiators, a 
Civil War widow, a carnival aerialist, a 
gangster’s daughter and an interminable 
list of Indian girls. For one movie (The 
Last Frontier), with Robert (Music Man) 
Preston, Anne even became a blonde. 

Eccentric Alliance. Hollywood gossips 
kept track of Anne’s long and apparently 
aimless list of dates. Says she: “I want- 
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ed to get married—just about anybody 
would have done. I'd even thought of 
marrying Jessel.” She finally married 
Martin A. May, nine years her senior, 
the son of a wealthy ranching family. 
It was an alliance that seemed eccentric 
even for Hollywood. Martin was study- 
ing law when he met Anne (after five 
failures at the bar exam, he gave up the 
effort). He wanted to keep the marriage 
a secret until he could tell his mother in 
person; the newlyweds moved into sepa- 
rate apartments, which they occupied for 
six months. Her husband always slept 
with a loaded revolver under his pillow. 
It made her nervous, she admits, but 
years later she told Playwright Bill Gib- 
son: “I thought all husbands had guns 
under their pillows.” 

After the couple moved into one apart- 
ment, it was often filled with young actors 
sitting up all night reading plays. ‘Annie 
was intense about everything,” May re- 
members now. “She'd lie on the floor and 
watch television by the hour, or she'd fry 
an egg, standing there leaning over the 
skillet staring as if the fate of the city 
depended on that egg. She was either a 
hungry tiger or a lovable lap dog.” 

On their first wedding anniversary the 
Mays were remarried in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to please Anne’s parents. But 
the marriage was already beyond salvage. 
In 1957 Anne tried for a church annul- 
ment and failed; Martin then got a di- 
vorce on the ground of mental cruelty. 
Anne no longer enjoyed the life of a Hol- 
lywood bachelor girl. “One can always be 
popular with the boys,” she says, “but 
the rules are different in Hollywood than 
The Bronx. Out there you play for keeps.” 

“Lousy, Huh?" After six years, Holly- 
wood was beginning to pall in other ways, 
too. “The studios wanted to give me the 
Monroe-type sex buildup,” she says. “I 
wanted to develop my acting, not my 
body.” When TV Actor Richard Basehart 
recommended Anne to Producer Fred Coe 
as an ideal Gittel for Two for the Seesaw, 
Anne was only too anxious to try. She was 
going East for a sister's wedding anyway; 
she read the play and decided that she 
would impress Coe, not by acting, but by 
being Gittel. “I made sure he found me 
with one shoe off, scratching my foot,” 
she recalls. “And when I got inside his 
office, the first thing I said was, ‘Where’s 
the john?’ It was just the sort of thing 
Gittel would have said. I didn’t have to 
go, really, but I went. He asked me to 
come back the next day.” 

GITTEL Lives, wired Coe to Director 
Arthur Penn in Hollywood. Next day 
Playwright William Gibson was equally 
convinced. Anne was Gittel for him too. 
“So how was the Coast?” she greeted him. 
“Lousy, huh?” The Seesaw team, which 
had already signed Henry Fonda for the 
male lead, had found its real star. 

“At first,” recalls Director Penn of the 
Seesaw rehearsal, “she could hardly find 
the stage. She couldn’t stand. She couldn't 
turn. She'd play with her back to the 
audience. She was too broad and too vul- 
gar. Even the lawyers and agents con- 
nected with the show said, ‘She’s no good: 
dump her.’ ” But Penn had already recog- 
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nized something Anne's critics had not: 
she took direction admirably, “I even had 
to tell her where the jokes were, but once 
was enough.” On the road Gibson would 
“write a funny line for Fonda and a ques- 
tion for Annie, and she'd get the laugh 
and leave Hank standing there with the 
line in his hand.” 

Silent Humor. Anne had known that 
she would be tapped for the part of Annie 
Sullivan ever since Gibson started work- 
ing on the new play while Seesaw was still 
on the road. In the meantime, Anne be- 
came engaged, this time to Mario Ferrari- 
Ferreira, distantly related to the Italian 
auto family, But by the time Seesaw be- 
gan its tryout in Washington, Annie was 


alphabet behind our backs, cracking jokes 
and having themselves a time.” 

Out the Window. Patty’s preparation 
was almost as painstaking as Anne's. Her 
agent and his wife taught her what it 
means to be blind by making her navigate 
with eyes shut around obstacles set up in 
their apartment; they made her practice 
deafness by teaching her to ignore tele- 
phone bells, suddenly clashed pot covers, 
unexpectedly fired questions. Conditioned 
reflexes to sight and sound came under 
control. The cast still remembers with 
amazement the night at Manhattan’s Play- 
house theater when a cable snapped with 
a loud crack high over the stage. Anne 
and the spaniel that plays the Keller 
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again fed up with the idea of marriage. 
“The play had become vitally important 
to me,” she says matter-of-factly. “There 
was no time or energy for anything else.” 
There was also another complication: her 
Catholicism. Says she: “The church is 
still a big part of me.” 

To prepare for Miracle Worker, Anne 
worked at the Institute for Physical Med- 
icine and Rehabilitation in Manhattan; 
she attended a workshop sponsored by 
Northwestern University and the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind; she prac- 
ticed the manual alphabet at a camp for 
deaf-blind adults in Spring Valley, N.Y. 
And she suffered through her experience 
as a blind girl on a roller coaster. Finally 
she met the child who would become her 
partner in one of the finest performances 
of a theatrical generation—Patty Duke. 

The little girl and the grown woman 
seemed to recognize each other at once. 
Like Anne's, Patty Duke’s childhood be- 
longed to the streets of New York. Her 
father (a taxi driver) and her mother (a 
checker at Schrafft’s) were separated: be- 
fore Patty got her first TV roles, the fam- 
ily teetered on the edge of poverty. In 
Miracle Worker, it was Anne to whom 
Patty looked for approval: it was Anne 
who became her particular pal. Soon, says 
Arthur Penn, “Patty and Anne were car- 
rying on conversations in the manual 


family dog jumped a foot. Patty Duke, as 
the deaf Helen Keller, did not even start. 

Patty's voice is almost as versatile as 
Anne’s; she supplied the young boy’s 
tones for Playwright Gibson’s recorded off- 
stage “voices.” Although she turns 13 this 
week—notwithstanding the pressagentry 
that kept her ten years old for three 
years—Patty backstage is still often the 
grade-school child, an inveterate lap sitter. 
Onstage she is a polished professional who 
can think on her feet. Once, when a set 
door stuck and Anne Bancroft swore help- 
lessly under her breath, Patty promptly 
began making her “noises,” the grunts of 
the speechless, to cover Anne’s indis- 
cretion. When Anne finally whispered, 
“T’m going to shove you out the window,” 
Patty made the drop and managed to 
make her way to her stage mother on cue. 

Bronx to Broadway. The approaching 
maturity which Patty—and her agent— 
would dearly love to delay, is exactly 
what her backstage friend Anne Bancroft 
has been hunting down for years. At 28, 
Anne has progressed from The Bronx to 
Broadway, where the people she portrays 
still seem more meaningful and manage- 
able than Anne Bancroft herself. 

She is a wealthy woman now, with a 
$150,000-a-year income, but she gets only 
a $50-a-week allowance from her business 
manager. When she does not cook after- 
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theater snacks for herself, she relies on 
what Mamma sends down from Yonkers, 
where the Italianos now live. She owns 
Manhattan real estate, has an interest in 
a California bank and a Texas oil well, 
but she keeps warm by huddling in the 
kitchen of her Greenwich Village apart- 
ment, with both stove and oven going 
full blast. 

“T'm still an ignorant slob.” she insists 
with a belligerence that suggests she in- 
tends to remain just that. But she strives 
mightily to make herself over, with psy- 
chiatry, acting lessons, voice lessons (she 
hopes to do a musical next). Twice a week 
she still goes to Manhattan's Institute for 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation to 
work with blind disturbed children. It 
seems almost by design that she has little 
time left for dates, except for her platonic 
friendship with the Three Bears—the 
fatherly trio of Penn, Coe and Gibson— 
and with a couple of boys from the 
Actors’ Studio. 

Anne keeps talking of marriage, but 
when she told her psychiatrist not long 
ago that she had put a piece of a friend’s 
wedding cake under her pillow, he an- 
swered ironically: “At last you're taking 
active steps.” Says she: “I don’t know 
why, but I can’t make a mature relation- 
ship based on trust, respect and recog- 
nition.” She adds: “Most of Annie Sullivan 
is myself. It’s my own blindness I draw 
on, my unawareness of myself.” 

Perhaps more revealing than this sort 
of couch talk are some lines that Play- 
wright William Gibson wrote into Seesaw 
while the show was trying out on the road. 
The middle-aged, Midwestern lawyer tells 
Gittel: “I said [you are| a beautiful 
girl; I didn’t mean  skin-deep—there 
you're a delight. Anyone can see. And 
underneath is a street brawler. That some 
can see. But under the street brawler is 
something as fresh and crazy and timid 
as a colt.’ And that, right now, is prob- 
ably as good a description of Anna Maria 
Italiano as can be found. 


TELEVISION 
Quizzard's Exit 


If TV executives often rise with giddy 
speed to their high perches, teeter briefly, 
then disappear with the first rough wind, 
it is perhaps because they have little 
administrative and command background 
for the big job. And so some hang on, 
but many fall, 

Sylvester (“Pat”) Weaver, late of 
NBC, came to the network with creden- 
tials as program director for a West Coast 
radio chain, ad manager for the American 
Tobacco Co., and v.p. of a Madison Ave- 
nue ad agency; he was the network's pres- 
ident within four years, its ex-chairman 
three years later. When NBC’s President 
Robert Kintner (Time, Nov. 16) began 
his TV career by assuming high office at 
ABC, his fingers were still sore from five 
years as a Washington columnist. Louis 
George Cowan, until last week president 
of the CBS-TV network, seemed to fit the 
pattern. Although he was a highly suc- 
cessful independent TV packager, Cowan 
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Ex-PrEsSIDENT CowAN 
Some hang on, but many fall. 


moved into the upper echelons of CBS- 
TV four years ago, largely because of the 
sudden success of a single, Cowan-made 
show: $64,000 Question. 

As a sort of Quizzard of Oz, he had also 
developed Quiz Kids and Stop the Mu- 
sic. Thoughtful, well-read Lou Cowan ran 
CBS with due regard for public affairs 
programs (Ed Murrow) and serious dra- 
ma (Playhouse go), but remained strong- 
ly identified in the trade with quiz shows. 
And the wind that blew him down last 
week stemmed clearly from the TV scan- 
dals. Cowan missed testifying before the 
Harris subcommittee last month when he 
developed a thrombophlebitic leg, but 
told investigators in his hospital room 
that he left his $64,000 packaging firm 
seven weeks after the show went on the 
air, had no knowledge of rigging. Never- 
theless, in an angry letter of resignation 
last week, Cowan accused his boss, CBS 
Inc.’s President Frank Stanton, of trying 
to force him out. Wrote Cowan: “You do 
not want a man who has had an associa- 
tion with quiz shows, even though his 
association was honest and honorable.” 

Stanton shot back a reply: “It shecks 
me that you should attribute to me mo- 
tives that have no basis.” Reminding Cow- 
an that he had agreed to quit anyway, 
Stanton said that in the “fast-moving sit- 
uation” that now faces TV, strong leader- 
ship is needed, and “administration is not 
your forte.’ Pressed by reporters who 
asked if the quiz stigma was not the true 
reason for Cowan’s departure, Stanton 
backed and filled, finally said: “No, sir. 
I'm not conducting a witch hunt.” 

Meanwhile, adding fresh green Ivy to 
the executive tradition, Stanton named a 
new president: 41-year-old James Aubrey 
Jr., a 1941 Princeton graduate (and foot- 
ball end) who worked on West Coast mag- 
azines (Street & Smith, Condé Nast) and 
a local CBS station before getting his first 
network job just three years ago. 





MISCELLANY 


Palimpsest. In Teheran, after being 
questioned intensively about dealing in 
opium, Hadi Hashimi allowed the nar- 
cotics squad investigators to kiss his Ko- 
ran as an apology for bothering him, was 
hauled off to jail when 375 grams of 
opium were discovered in a hole in the 
book's pages. 





No Fare. In Santa Monica, Calif., city 
bus drivers have demanded travel time 
for their three-minute walk each morning 
from the relief bus stop to the garage. 


Code. In Kaingaroa, New Zealand, the 
Kaingaroa Forest News concludes each 
issue: “Opinions expressed in this periodi- 
cal are not necessarily condoned or even 
understood by the editorial staff.” 


O Little Town .. . In Newark, police 
and firemen set up ladders and nets in 
front of a department store when Leo 
Kotomski crawled out on its third-story 
ledge, disbanded when they learned that 
Kotomski was only looking over Christ- 
mas decorations. 


Amplification. In Milwaukee, Llewel- 
lyn M. Culbert stole a record player from 
a department store, was arrested after he 
went back to have the machine repaired. 


Negative Report. In St. Louis, a bur- 
glar broke into Mahon Motors Inc. for the 
sixth time, carted off the automatic cam- 
era police had installed to trap him. 


Travel Allowance. In Uxbridge, Eng- 
land, Michael Heath was fined $14 for 
parking his car at London Airport by a 
sign reading “Parking limited to 30 min- 
utes,” then flying to Canada for a three- 
week vacation. 


Limbering Up. In Aosta, Italy, Salva- 
tore Bracciorosso was arrested after using 
his wooden leg to fell several opponents 
in a barroom brawl. 


Out of Muscle. In Louisville, Robert 
Snawder filed suit for $45,248 damages, 
claimed that a back injury from an auto 
accident kept him from competing in the 
“Mr. America” contest and winning the 
crown. 


Silver Lining. In Stockholm, after re- 
moving 39 teaspoons and two lead pencils 
from a patient’s stomach, Dr. Arne Bergk- 
vist learned that the patient planned to 
set a record of 50 stomach operations, 
had already undergone 32. 


Clean Sweep. In Milwaukee, when the 
Milwaukee county board discovered that 
15 volumes of its records were missing, 
Courthouse Janitor Harry Stys sheepishly 
returned them, explained that he had bor- 
rowed them to check the voting record 


of his opponent in the election race for, 


county board supervisor. 
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RENT-2-CAR 


FOR MEN 
WHO CHOOSE 
THEIR CARS 
WITH CARE 


COUNT ON THE LEADER FOR SERVICE YOU WANT 





You can be sure you have the best when 
you rent a car from Avis! Avis offers all 
makes and models—featuring the exciting 
new line of the finest Fords ever built. You 


Now, charge Avis Rent-a-Car services with y Avis, American Express, Diners’ Club, or Carte Blanche cards. Sherato 
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know, too, that Avis takes special pride in 
serving you...in providing the dependable 
new car that best serves your individual 
needs. So—next trip, try friendly Avis. If 


Hotel, air, rail, and other accredited charge cards are honored. Avis Inc, 18 | 


you have time, before you leave, call your 
nearest Avis station, or Travel Agent. Tele- 
type reservation service is free. The car of 
your choice will be waiting when you land! 


ving St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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. . . 
vision /avenir 
“Gandhi said: “To the millions who have to 

“Comme I’a dit le Mahatma Gandhi: ‘Les millions de gens qui 
go without two meals a day the only acceptable 

ne mangent pas deux fois par jour ne peuvent accepter Dieu s'il ose 
form in which God dare appear is food.’ 

apparaitre autrement que sous forme d’aliments’. Une utilisation 
Creative uses of atomic radiation in 

productive du rayonnement atomique dans l'agriculture peut 
agriculture can help give more and better food 

aider a fournir de plus grandes quantités d’aliments de meilleure 
to all peoples, everywhere. Atomic 

qualité a tous les peuples. En mettant ainsi, sans conditions, 
contributions to the agricultural development 

la science nucléaire au service du développement agricole 
of undernourished nations, with ‘no strings 

des nations sous-alimentées, nous prouverons une fois de 
attached,’ will offer new proof to the world 

plus au monde que nous pratiquons la fraternité que nous préchons.” 


that we practice the brotherhood we preach.” 


° 7 4 me 4 

reality /réalité 
TRIGA, the inherently safe research, training and 

Le Trica, réacteur offrant par sa structure méme toutes garanties 
isotope-producing reactor, conceived, designed and 

de sécurité et prévu pour la recherche, la formation professionnelle 
produced by General Dynamics Corporation’s General 

et la production'd ‘isotopes, a été congu, mis au point et réalisé 
Atomic Division, is now in use or soon will be in 

par la General Atomic Division de la General Dynamics Corporation. 
operation on five of the six continents. /ndia: 

Il est déja ou sera bientét mis en service dans cing des 
cooperative research and experiments at the World 

six continents, aux fins suivantes. Inde: recherches et expériences 
Agriculture Fair in New Delhi; Belgian Congo: 

conjointes 4 l'Exposition agricole mondiale de New-Delhi; 
research in bone growth and bone disease; Republic 

Congo Belge: recherches sur la croissance et les maladies des 0s; 
of Korea: studies of genetic mutations in plants; 

République de Corée: études sur les mutations génétiques des plantes; 
Brazil: training of engineers; Republic of Vietnam: 

Brésil: formation d’ingénieurs; République du Vietnam: enquétes sur 
investigation of tropical diseases; Japan: technical 

les maladies tropicales; Japon: formation de techniciens et 
training and biological research; Austria: programs 

recherches biologiques; Autriche: programmes de physique nucléaire 
in nuclear physics, isotopic chemistry; /taly: 

et de chimie des isotopes; Italie: recherches sur la physique 
research in neutron physics; United States: training, 


des neutrons; Etats-Unis: formation professionnelle, recherches 





CONVAIR 
ELECTRIC BOAT 
GENERAL ATOMIC 


research in plant growth, irradiation of seeds, GENERAL DYNAMICS 


sur la croissance des plantes, irradiation des semences, 
cancer diagnosis and research in human metabolism, 


diagnostic du cancer et recherches sur le métabolisme humain, 


CANADAIR LIMITED 
ELECTRO DYNAMIC 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
LIQUID CARBONIC 
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100 proof bonded Old Grand-Dad is 
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CINEMA 





New Picture 


Li'l Abner (Paramount), the Holly- 
wood version of the Broadway version 
of Al Capp’s comic strip, is a great big 
overblown pink-walled synthetic two-time 
reCapp. Like all Capp, it is Rabelais for 
the retarded, but it will probably carry 
an impressive bundle to the bank. 

Written, produced and directed by Nor- 
man Panama and Melvin Frank, who took 
the writing and production credits for 
the Broadway show, Li'l Abner boasts an 
appropriate Dogpatchy plot. After a na- 
tionwide survey, Dogpatch is declared 
“the most unnecessary place in these 
U.S.,” and selected as the site of the 
next A-bomb test. Dogpatch is dramati- 
cally saved when Mammy Yokum (Billie 
Hayes) produces the only surviving spec- 
imen of the Yokumberry tree, whose 
fruit distills a tonic that can make any 
man as big and strong and beautiful as 
Li'l Abner (Peter Palmer). Then the plot 
thickens as the villain (Howard St. John) 
slinks upon the scene in the form of that 
well-known Cappitalist, General Bull- 
moose (“What's good for General Bull- 
moose is good for the U.S.A."). His plot: 
to secure the secret formula of Yokum- 
berry Tonic and sell it to the thirsty 
public as Yoka Cola. 

Will the general succeed in this nefar- 
ious scheme? Will Evil Eye Fleagle (Al 
Nesor) perpetrate a Triple Whammy on 
po’ Li'l Abner? Will Appassionata von 
Climax (Stella Stevens) catch him in the 
annual Sadie Hawkins Day Race? Will 
Li'l Abner ackchelly have to (sob!) 
marry up wif “a female of THUH OP- 
POSITE SEX,” thereby yielding her a 
half interest in Yokumberry Tonic? And 
if he does, what will happen to po’ Daisy 
Mae (Leslie Parrish)? 

To all these questions, Cartoonist Capp’s 
millions of unflagging fans will find satis- 
factory answers. In the Broadway musi- 
cal, the Capp characters were type-cast 
with amazing accuracy, and most of the 
Broadway players are there in the Holly- 
wood production, The show’s score (words 
by Johnny Mercer, music by Gene de 
Paul) is the big letdown: a chance to 
make good mountain music is passed up 
in favor of bad Broadway tunes. But the 
story gallops along, and the dancing scenes 
preserve the essential whomp. They'll love 
it in Lower Slobbovia. 


A Sock in the Nose 
Behind the Great Wall (Continental), 


according to its promoters, is just about 
the most important cinematic event since 
the first talkie: the first smellie that 
really smells right. That is to say, it is 
a motion picture that permits the audi- 
ence not only to see and hear but also 
to smell what is happening on the screen. 
The process is called AromaRama*® (“You 


* Not to be confused with Smell-O-Vision, the 
process developed by Mike Todd Jr. for Scent 
oj Mystery, a smellodrama scheduled for re- 
lease next month. 
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PALMER & ParrisH IN “Lit ABNER” 
Rabelais for the retarded. 


must breathe it to believe it’), and it 
could be guaranteed, on the basis of its 
first showing, to turn even a good movie 
into something of a stinker. 

The picture itself is just a wide-screen 
(“Totalscope”) travelogue filmed two 
years ago in Red China by Italy's globe- 
trotting Count Leonardo Bonzi (Green 
Magic, Lost Continent), At times the 
DeLuxe color photography by Pierludo- 
vico Pavoni and Alesandro d’Eva is mag- 
nificent. (Best scene: a mistily magical 
sequence in which the fishermen of the 
Kwei valley, winged like big birds in their 
bright wet coats of bark, glide out upon 
the morning waters on their slender rafts 
and dance them on the current to at- 
tract the fish.) But the film as a whole 
has no shape, makes only a cursory at- 
tempt to describe the vast revolution that 
lies before its lens. 

The AromaRama process itself, de- 
veloped by a public relations executive 
named Charles Weiss, is fairly ingenious. 
The film carries a “scent track” that 
transmits cues to an electronic “trigger” 
that fires a salvo of scent into the theater 
through the air-conditioning ports. The 
AromaRama people claim they can reach 
every nose in the house within two sec- 
onds, and remove the odor almost as fast 
as they release it. The perfumes* are 
built up on a quick-evaporating base 
(Freon), and as the air is drawn off for 
filtering, it is passed over electrically 
charged baffles that precipitate the aro- 
matic particles. 


* Developed by Rhodia, Inc., a leading U.S, 
manufacturer of industrial perfumes. Among 
Rhodia’s products: pine scent for knotty-pine- 
patterned wallpaper, leather smell for plastic 
briefcases, new-car odor for used cars, tobacco 
smell for cigar boxes, strawberry scent for em- 
balming fluid, 


Unhappily, the system sounds better 
than it smells. To begin with, most of 
the production’s 31 odors will probably 
seem phony, even to the average unedu- 
cated nose. A beautiful old pine grove in 
Peking, for instance, smells rather like 
a subway rest room on disinfectant day. 
Besides, the odors are strong enough to 
give a bloodhound a headache. What is 
more, the smells are not always removed 
as rapidly as the scene requires: at one 
point the audience distinctly smells grass 
in the middle of the Gobi Desert. 

Are smellies here to stay? Or are they 
just another cinema gimmick that will 
soon be one with the paper goggles of 
yesteryear? No doubt the public will get 
tired before very long of having its nose 
tweaked. But if smelliemakers can pro- 
vide more realistic smells and make more 
intelligent use of them, the scent track 
might offer rather more than meets the 
nose. Exhibitors can sniff secondary pos- 
sibilities in “the olfactory dimension.” 
One of them has suggested that if he 
could give his customers the smell of 
steam heat, he might be able to cut down 
his oil bill. Another plans to fill his 
theater, at tactful intervals, with the 
scent of buttered popcorn. 


Also Showing 

The Golden Fish (J.-Y. Cousteau: Co- 
lumbia). Once upon a time there was a 
goldfish. It lived in a tank in a carnival 
booth and waited to be won by the holder 
of the lucky number. One day the gold- 
fish saw a small boy looking into the 
tank. The boy wanted with all his heart 
to win the goldfisk and take it home, but 
he had no money to bet with. The gold- 
fish and the boy looked at each other 
for some time, wishing and wondering. 
Then a big man with a black beard came. 
He looked like a professor and was ob- 
viously the wrong type for a goldfish. 
When he saw the one in the tank, his 
eyebrows waggled excitedly, and he bet 
more than half the board—and won. In 
terror the goldfish hid in the toy castle 
at the bottom of the tank, and no matter 
how hard the attendant rapped on the 
castle with his net, the fish would not 
come out. 

Blackbeard became upset, and was 
about to reach down into the water with 
his big, hairy hand when by accident he 
spilled the bottle of milk the boy was 
carrying. Since he was not really a mean 
man, but only hairy and unattractive to 
goldfish, he gave the boy two coins, one 
to pay for the milk, another to spend. The 
boy immediately put the extra coin on the 
right color and won the goldfish, which 
swam eagerly into the attendant’s net. 

So begins the story of The Golden Fish, 
a prizewinner at the Cannes Film Festival 
last May and now a candidate for an 
Oscar. Altogether the most charming short 
subject (running time: 18 minutes) in 
live action that the French film industry 
has produced since The Red Balloon 
(Time, March 18, 1957), Fish swims along 
at a swift but graceful pace. Director 
Edmond Sechan tells his story clearly 
without words—and therefore without 
tiresome subtitles. 
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RELIGION 





The Episcopal Methodist 


Canonists, seminarians, as well as Meth- 
odist and Episcopal laymen across the 
U.S., were raising eyebrows last week 
over an ordination as rare as the Cali- 
fornia condor. The Episcopal Bishop of 
the California diocese, with full rubric 
and laying on of hands, had conferred 
on a Methodist minister—not Episcopal 
orders but episcopal orders. As a result, 
the Rev. George Hedley is still a Meth- 
odist, but he wears his Methodism with 
a difference, 

Frail-looking but sinewy, George Hed- 
ley, 60, is the well-beloved, brilliant 





father figure and campus character of 
California’s small (700 students) Mills 
College for women. Born in China to Brit- 
ish Methodist missionary parents, edu- 
cated in England and the University of 
Southern California, he had served as di- 
rector of the Pacific Coast Labor School 
from 1936 to 1941, when he went to Mills 
as chaplain. Since then, Chaplain Hedley 
has also become department chairman and 
professor of economics and sociology, 
teaches a senior course in labor problems 
and a junior course in ethnic groups. 
The Complicated Canon. Hedley is 
known at Mills as a courtly, gentle man 
with a lively interest in a number of 
things, from electric trains (five in the 
basement) and cats (there were once 17) 
to archaeology and tennis. He speaks half 
a dozen languages and is a prolific writer 
of books (eleven), sermons and speeches. 
Says former Mills President Lynn White: 
“He can turn out 24 clean limericks an 
hour.” Says another colleague: ‘George 
Hedley can call more bishops and base- 
ball players by their first names than any- 
one else I know. He is like St. Paul in 
meeting people where they are. He is all 
things to all men without any act at all.” 
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One of Chaplain Hedley’s main con- 
cerns is disunity in the Christian Church 
—‘‘the pathetic tearing of the seamless 
robe of Christ.” Hoping to help mend 
it, and also to ease the minds of Epis- 
copal students who take the sacraments 
at his hands, Chaplain Hedley, with the 
consent of his own Methodist bishop, ap- 
plied to California’s Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop James A. Pike for ordination un- 
der Canon 36. 

“I doubt that in the whole of our 
canon law there is a more complicated 
canon than this,” wrote Bishop Pike in 
an eleven-page letter to the clergy of his 
diocese. Canon 36 provides for the ordina- 


The San Francisco Examiner 
Episcopat BisHop Pike & EPISCOPAL CHAPLAIN HEDLEY 
A stitch in time will repair Christ's robe. 


tion of a minister whose previous ordi- 
nation may be doubtfully authentic, or 
who wishes to be a minister in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church without losing 
his membership in another denomination, 
or (as in Hedley’s case) who intends to 
remain a minister and function as such 
in his original denomination. 

A Significant Step. As with Chaplain 
Hedley, Bishop Pike’s main motive in 
performing the ordination was to witness 
to church unity. There have been pro- 
tests. The high-church Protestant Episco- 
pal weekly, the Living Church, criticized 
the ordination as super-Protestantism. 
Old Testament Professor (and Method- 
ist) John Otwell of the Pacific School 
of Religion sounded off in a long letter 
in the Christian Century: “Putting it 
quite simply, it would seem that Dr. Hed- 
ley is now neither fish nor fowl. He has 
impugned his ordination as a Methodist, 
yet he remains merely a Methodist.” 

But Chaplain Hedley was heartened by 
a freshet of appreciative letters. “A sig- 
nificant movement in the ecumenical his- 
tory of American Protestantism,” wrote 
a Congregational theologian. A Methodist 
chaplain on his way to Japan telephoned 


Hedley to discuss the ordination as a 
possible precedent for an integrated Prot- 
estant chaplaincy, and Protestant Epis- 
copal chaplains at San Francisco’s Grace 
Cathedral discussed the same possibility. 
Said Dr. Hedley to his congregation: 
“God grant that such judgments as to 
the wider influence [of this ordination] 
may prove to be sound ones. At least we 
may trust that we have taken a significant 
step toward Christian unity here.” 


The Birth-Control Debate 


Ever since San Francisco's Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike had chal- 
lenged Roman Catholic presidential aspir- 
ants to speak out on the question of gov- 
ernmental sponsorship of birth-control in- 
formation for other countries (Time, Dec. 
7), every non-Catholic with a_ pulpit 
seemed eager to get a word in. And Bishop 
Pike himself returned to the fray. 

An overflow crowd of worshipers last 
week watched the 46-year-old bishop en- 
ter San Francisco's Grace Cathedral at the 
end of the procession, carrying his golden 
crosier and thoughtfully blinking his eyes 
behind his black-rimmed spectacles. 

Minutes later, he was in the pulpit. 
“Responsible choice as to the number and 
spacing of children,” he said in his ser- 
mon, “is simply one of the many areas of 
life in which people are called upon to 
make conscientious decisions under God.” 
If a couple “ought to be having a child,” 
any method of birth control—including 
abstinence from intercourse—is sinful. But 
if they should not be having a child—for 
economic, psychological or physical rea- 
sons—they are under obligation to use the 
most effective methods to prevent it. “We 
are not permitted to use a chancy meth- 
od, like the rhythm method, which some 
have called ‘Vatican roulette,’ when a more 
medically sound approach is available.” 

Bachelor's Theology? The National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, meeting in Milwaukee, also heard 
some strong words on the subject from 
Bishop Stephen F. Bayne Jr., of the dio- 
cese of Olympia, Wash., who will take up 
his new duties next month as executive 
officer of the worldwide Anglican Com- 
munion in London (Time, May 4). Said 
he: Roman Catholic doctrine on birth 
control, i.e., that continence, either total 
or during fertile periods, is the only moral 
means of preventing conception, was “de- 
vised by bachelors on a faulty moral the- 
ology which glorifies the single state; it is 
not particularly observed within the Ro- 
man Catholic Church or outside it.” 

The National Council went on to a thor- 
oughgoing endorsement of birth control, 
urging Protestant Episcopal citizens “to 
press through their governments, and 
through social, educational and interna- 
tional agencies, for measures aimed at re- 
lieving problems of population growth.” 

Delaying Action? In Manhattan, the 
Rey. Truman B. Douglass, vice president 
of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Congregational Churches, said that his 
church’s Ryder Hospital in predominantly 
Catholic Puerto Rico is experimenting 
with contraceptive pills. “This service to 
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Fast-growing, publicly-owned Ryder System also operates truck lines in 25 Eastern and Southern states 
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RYDER 


buys, paints, insures, 
and maintains ’em... 


Every day, more firms are finding it’s 
more efficient and less expensive to lease 
their trucks from Ryder. 


These immediate benefits alone make 
leasing worthwhile: (1) You don’t tie up 
working capital. (2) Executive talent is 
free to perform productive functions. 
(3) Ryder gives top maintenance, helps 
you minimize delivery interruptions; 
extra trucks are always available for 
peak periods. (4) You can budget trans- 
portation costs in advance—and prac- 
tically to the penny. 


Trucks designed for your specific needs, 
painted to your specifications, and with 
maintenance guaranteed, are ready to roll 
now. You furnish the drivers, Ryder does 
the rest. Call any Ryder office (more than 
100 throughout the U.S. and Canada). 


Write today for free brochure on truck 
leasing, ‘‘Design for Profit.” 





RYDER SYSTEM, INC. 


Leasing Division 
General Offices: Engle Bldg., P.O. Box 33-816, Miami, Fla, 
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Why is this gift even more 
desirable this Christmas? 


Because this year the Polaroid Land Camera can take 60-second pictures 
indoors without flashbulbs! Two remarkable new inventions make it 
possible: the Polaroid wink-light and super-sensitive 3000-speed film. 


Together, they take the place of flashbulbs 


. . + let you take pictures in 


ordinary room lighting with just the gentle wink of the repeating wink- 


light to erase shadows. 


For Christmas pictures in 60 seconds without flashbulbs, give or get the 
Polaroid Land Camera. Cameras—from $74.95. The wink-light—$17.95. 
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the cause of population control,” he said 
“is a positive expression of Christian com- 
passion and humanitarian concern.” 

The U.S. Government, continued Doug- 
lass, cannot improve the health and econ- 
omies of other countries “and at the 
same time disown all responsibility for 
the population problem which success on 
these fronts greatly accentuates.’’ The Ro- 
man Catholic Church is ‘staging a desper- 
ate delaying action” in “a battle which it 
knows is already lost. It knows that mil 
lions of faithful Catholics disregard its 
| prohibitions in the practice of contracep- 
| tion, and do this with a clear conscience.” 

Baptist Evangelist Billy Graham agreed. 
Birth control, he said, is one of the ways 
of coping with the “terrifying and tragic” 
problem of ov erpopulation; there is noth- 
ing in Scripture that prohibits its responsi- 

| ble use, and most Americans practice it, 

“whether they are Protestants or Roman 

Catholics.’ 

Archbishop Iakovos, head of the Greek 
Orthodox Church of North and South 
America, lined up with the Roman Catho- 
lics. As he sees it, the argument in favor 
of birth control is based on the secular 
notion that society “must forever banish 

| from the face of the earth hunger, mis- 
fortune, juvenile crime, social revolution 
and wars—since all these are a conse- 
quence of overpopulation. Said the arch- 
bishop: “This argument may be correct 
but it is entirely negative.” Childbirth, he 
added, is a “duty binding on all—not to 
avoid children, but to care for them in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 


World Religious Center 


Harvard University announced an im- 
portant new addition to its educational 
plant last week. Work will begin imme- 
diately on a Center for the Study of 
World Religions, where believers from all 
over the world may live, talk and seek to 
understand each other's faiths. Funds for 
the center were supplied by an estate that 
anonymity—the 
who last year endowed Harvard's first 
professorship in world religions. And the 
man who occupies that chair—Canada’s 
topflight Theologian Robert Slater—will 
head the new center. 

For Anglican Slater, 63, a graduate of 
Cambridge University, who has spent 17 
years in the Far East and is canon of 
Christ Church Cathedral in Montreal, the 
center is an old dream come true. In hi 
book on the Burma Road, Guns Through 
Arcady (1941), Dr. Slater wrote hopeful- 
ly of men who will join hands not 
because they hold their own faiths lightly 
but because they hold them deeply, each 
loyal to his own tradition but anxious to 
understand others.” The Harvard center 
housed in a two-story building 








insists on same donor 








will be 
with apartments for eleven married stu- 
scholars, eight single 
ing professor, and Dr. 
Slater and his wife. Each apartment will 
have its own kitchen so that residents 
may prepare their food according to their 
own dietary regulations. On the roof there 
will be a chapel, domed to admit light— 
“the universal symbol of all religions.” 
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CHRISTMAS IS MERRIER... WITH CHAMPION PAPERS 


The color of Christmas is gayer this year. There are bright, shiny packages stacked 


rl 


everywhere— packages wrapped in the beautiful rich colors of ( hampion gift wrap 


Champion wrapping papers are of the finest quality with a variety of smooth and tex- 
tured surfaces. They can be readily overprinted with regular or metallic inks. For 
wrappings that make gifts a delight to give, a joy to receive, specify Champion, the 


standard of quality in papermaking. 


GENERAL OFFICE: HAMILTON, OHIO e SALES OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN MAJOR CITIES 


CHAMPION SETS THE PACE IN PAPERMAKING 
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The Perfectly IGE 
Balanced 
Whiskey 


To impress a V.I. P....or to say “happy holiday” toa 
friend, give Carstairs in its gay Christmas package. 
Tastes great because it’s perfectly balanced ...and looks as 
good as it tastes! There’s a size to meet every gift need. 





for the man who cares 


CARSTAIRS ° 


White Seal Blended Whiskey 


CARSTAIRS DIST. CO., BALT., MD., LOUISVILLE, KY., BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, 72% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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Hot Tip from Havana 

The Miami Herald’s mysterious visitor, 
who called herself Evelyn Hill, produced 
a news tip that made city-room ears prick 
up: the Havana whereabouts of Austin 


Frank Young, 38, Miami-based adventur- 
er who, sentenced to 30 years for conspir- 
ing against the Fidel Castro regime, had 
broken out of a Cuban jail in Pinar del 
Rio province less than 24 hours earlier. 
While the plumpish 
doled out details (she was 


corseted blonde 
a “friend” of 





Associated Press 
Miami Heracp’s BUCHANAN 


Caught with the gauze. 


the escapee, who had phoned her from 
Havana for money), the Herald put in 
a quick call to Miami International Air- 
port. There, by luck, the paper had a 
man waiting for the next plane to Ha- 
vana. What’s more, Reporter James Coe 
Buchanan was just the man for the story. 
On previous Cuban assignments, he had 
hidden out with Castro rebels, filed eye- 
witness accounts of the bloody skirmish- 
ing. And last summer, when Castro troops 
trapped a tiny invasion force from the 
Dominican Republic, wiry. 43-year-old 
Jim Buchanan was the first U.S. reporter 
to reach the scene. 

The Man Upstairs. Within hours, Bu- 
chanan was in Havana and waiting for a 
rendezvous with Evelyn Hill, who took a 
later plane. She escorted him to a tourist 
hotel called the St. Johns. “I registered,” 
said Buchanan. “So did she. At about 8, 
we went upstairs to see Young.” 

Equipped only with a fuzzy wire photo 
of the escaped prisoner, Reporter Bu- 
chanan could not be sure that the man 
he listened to until 1:30 in the morning 
was Austin Frank Young. But he looked 
the part—bruised, scratched and haggard. 
And he had a hair-raising yarn to spill. 
Scribbling furiously, Buchanan took it all 
down, air-mailed home the fugitive’s own 
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account of his escape, which was prompt- 
ly copyrighted by the Herald and splashed 
all over Page One. It made vivid reading: 
the ordeal (“I didn’t know which was 
worse, the horrible crawl across the yard 
or the swamps, the muck and the rocks”), 
the ride to Havana in a farmer's truck, 
the friend there who supplied fresh cloth- 
ing, the hideout at the St. Johns. 

By next morning, Herald Reporter Bu- 
chanan was through, and preparing to go 
back to Miami. But he had one more mis- 
sion to perform: “Young had asked me to 
get him a bandage for a swollen ankle. 
and a straw hat and dark glasses. I was 
willing to get the bandage—I'd do that 
for anybody—but nothing else, since I 
didn’t want to get involved.” 

The Men Upstairs. Buchanan ordered 
a limousine for the ride to the airport, 
picked up some gauze bandages at a drug- 
store, knocked on Young’s door—and 
walked right into the arms of three Cas- 
tro intelligence agents, who had tracked 
Young to his hideaway. It was only then 
that Buchanan was certain that his man 
was really Austin Frank Young. 

Reporter Buchanan was jailed on sus- 
picion of “involvement” in Young's es- 
cape—although the reporter did not reach 
Havana until the day after it happened. 
After bannering the arrest, the Herald 
sent Assistant Managing Editor John Mc- 
Mullen to Havana, retained a Havana law 
firm to secure Buchanan’s release. 

But at week's end Jim Buchanan, hun- 
gry although not mistreated, was still be- 
hind bars, and Evelyn Hill, safely back in 
Miami, was being kept under wraps by 
the Herald. Clearly Fidel Castro, who or- 
dered the arrest of three other newsmen 
last week,* was making a point in his own 
theatrical way: “foreign” reporters are 
not welcome in Fidel Castro's Cuba. 


Window on the Frontier 


On the December cover of Scientific 
American is a four-color portrait of a 
camel wearing a nose cone and placidly 
taking a metabolism test. The table of 
contents scarcely suggests light reading: 
“Nucleic Acids and Proteins.” “Differen- 
tiation in Social Amoebae,” “The Proto- 
Castles of Sardinia.” Even the department 
of games beginning on page 166 is strictly 
for mathematicians: three computer pro- 
gramers named Ames, Baker and Coombs 
set out to decide who pays for the beer, 
but instead of flipping a coin they apply 
algebraic group theory. ( Baker pays. ) 

Far from being deterred by such for- 
midable monthly fare, readers of Scien- 
tific American magazine dote on it, spend 
an average of four hours and twelve 
minutes reading each issue, and constantly 
demand more of the same. This month, 
without a bit of persuasion from the 
magazine—which has not invested a dime 
on circulation promotion this year—cir- 
culation climbed to a 114-year high of 


* The others—two NBC cameramen and lan 
Aitken, New York correspondent for the Lon- 
don Daily Express—have been released. 
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250,000. Estimated 1959 gross—S$5,000.- 
ooo—represents a 50% increase over last 
year, a 4.243% improvement over 1947. 

New Breed of Reader. Established in 
1845 by Rufus Porter, a Yankee tinkerer 
and jack-of-all-trades, the magazine grew 
up as a kind of inventor's catalogue, 
faithfully reporting Morse’s telegraph, 
Gatling’s gun, and other newfangled de- 
vices of the time. Its Manhattan office was 
a hangout for inventors; among them 
Thomas A. Edison, who showed up one 
day in 1877 with a package under one 
arm that introduced itself: “Good morn- 
ing. How do you do? How do you like 
the talking box?” 

The onrushing 20th century stranded 
Scientific American in the past. Reader- 
ship dwindled; revenue shrank to a trickle. 
By 1947, when Gerard Piel, then science 
editor of Lire (and grandson of the late 
Michael Piel, co-founder of New York's 
Piel Bros. brewery), persuaded two 
friends to join him in buying Scientific 
American, about all the three got for 
their $40,000 were 5,000 solid subscribers, 
a Manhattan office and a lustrous 102- 
year-old name. Piel had a theory, and his 
partners—Dennis Flanagan, also a Lire 
editor, and Management Consultant Don- 
ald H. Miller Jr.—were willing to test it. 
In the dawn light of the technological 
revolution, Piel clearly foresaw the rise 
of a new breed of technological man. It 
was his conviction that a magazine 
beamed at this burgeoning breed would 
grow right along with it. 

Piel was right, but his theory was four 
years in the proof. To stay abreast of fast- 
breaking scientific research, he commis- 
sioned authoritative reports from men at 
the frontiers of discovery: Physicist I. I. 
Rabi, Geneticist George W. Beadle, the 
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,now the Bruning Man helps you 
‘break : 
through 
‘the et: 
“paperwork 
barrier! 
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Every day, every hour, a lot of your company’s time and money 
piles up wasted against a big paperwork barrier! Vital opera- 
tions wait and costs mount up while clerical workers manually 
transcribe information from one paper to another. 

Now, the Bruning Man—paperwork expert as well as salesman 
—can help you make the big breakthrough! With his modern 
Copyflex copying machines, he will help you set up one-writing 
business systems that eliminate manual rewriting and retyping, 
speed and simplify major company operations. And because 
Copyflex does not apply to all your paperwork, the Bruning Man 
will help you select those types of copying and duplicating 
machines that exactly meet your needs. 


Take advantage of the service offered 
by the Bruning Man in your area. You 
have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. He’s backed by a company with 
over sixty years’ experience. You'll find 
z him in principal U.S. cities. In Canada: 
Diazo Copying at Its Best 103 Church Street, Toronto. Home 
office: Charles Bruning Company, Inc., 
Mount Prospect, Illinois. 
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late Dr, Albert Einstein and 15 other No- 
bel prizewinners. The magazine was re- 
designed to offer a rich reading diet of ar- 
ticles on all the leading science disciplines: 
the physical, social, technical, medical and 
life sciences. Scientific American blos- 
somed with graphic color so compelling 
that a portfolio of illustrations has sold 
more than 7,000 copies. 

No Other Kind. Piel had to apply three 
times to the magazine’s backers* for more 
money, sank $1,050,000 into the venture 
before it began to pay. But by 1951 the 
Scientific American was in the black and 
attracting the kind of reader Piel went 
fishing for: scientific Americans, or what 
he calls “technical management.” The 
magazine’s present subscription of 250,- 
000 represents more than 250,000 aca- 
demic degrees; two of three subscribers 
work in research; and nearly 80% come 
from two fields, science and engineering. 
Scientific American's advertisers find this 
audience so challenging that the ads often 
make reading that is as provocative as 
the editorial content. Said Poet Robert 
Frost, a longtime subscriber: “I'd rather 
read the advertisements in this magazine 
than most literature written elsewhere.” 

Scientific American remains a maga- 
zine for readers of high curiosity and 
intelligence. It is interested in no other 
kind, makes no effort to popularize sci- 
ence. “It is not passive entertainment that 
we offer,” says Gerard Piel, crew-cut, 44- 
year-old publisher. “Our goal is to make 
science intelligible to all who are interest- 
ed enough to subscribe.” The result is a 
competent, scholarly view of what is go- 
ing on along the frontier of research. 


The Pope & the Press 


Into the reception room at the Vatican 
one day last week filed 500 members of 
the Union of Italian Catholic Jurists. The 
association of judges, lawyers and law 
professors had just closed its tenth an- 
nual convention with earnest discussions 
on the convention theme: freedom of the 
press. Now the delegates, having kept an 
open mind on the subject—no resolutions 
were passed—sought the counsel of Pope 
John XXIII. “It is on this problem, so 
basic in modern society,” said Italian 
Prime Minister Antonio Segni, who led 
the delegates in, “that we have come to- 
gether here to listen with filial devotion 
to the words of the Holy Father.” 

The words of John XXIII were not 
calculated to give the world’s press any 
ease. “Can the Pope,” asked he, “remain 
indifferent to press accounts which have 
nothing to do with instructions or honest 





| information? Does his heart not suffer 


at the thought of the poison broadcast 
widely, without concern for so many in- 
nocents? Can it be legitimate to pander 
to morbid curiosity with details and de- 
scriptions that had better be left in the 
files of the police laboratories and the 
courts? Is it ever licit to use every 


* Who included the late Gerard Swope, one- 
time president of General Electric; the late 
Marshall Field; and John Hay Whitney, U.S, 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James's. 
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ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES DEFENSE 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 





RCA ELECTRONICS 
CUTS DOWN , 
THE C 
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To our missile experts, “is it ready” is al- 
most as important as “how far can it go.” 
For retaliatory power, missile crews must 
be able to launch a maximum number of 
missiles in rapid fire order. 

America’s intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, the Atlas, had already proved itself 
for distance on a 5500-nautical-mile range. 
But checkout and launching took several 
hours. So the next step in turning the mis- 
sile into an operational weapon was to 
make it ready for quick action. RCA was 
selected to build an electronic system that 
would radically reduce the countdown 
time at the Atlas Operational Bases now 
under construction. 

Now, in a matter of minutes, this elabo- 
rate electronic system can determine if 
any part needs attention—or signals that 
the missile will be ready to go. 

This automatic checkout equipment 
and launch control system for the Atlas is 
one more of the many ways in which RCA 
Electronics works to strengthen our 
national defense. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
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NEW! 4 WIDE DOORS, EASY-ENTRY 
BUILT FOR CHORES...STYLED FOR THE GENTRY 


LOVE THA TART STUDEBAKER 


> You've never before known wagon work’n’fun like this >> Easiest yet to get 
in and out of, big headroom, seats eight with rear-facing hide-away seat, full-size cargo 
space—but far shorter outside than the more expensive wagons => ‘Turns, parks easily, 
maneuvers agilely in traffic; smaller (1 13-inch) wheelbase—a blessing to the long-suffering 
female family chauffeur > Alert, responsive V-8 with great reserve and pulling power; 
proven most economical of all V-8s in Mobilgas Economy Run (pick a “6” if you prefer) 
> Costs little to own, less to operate, cuts insurance, gas and maintenance expense 
> PROVEN BY 750 MILLION MILES OF OWNER USE. See it now! 


The LARK for '60—world’s first and only full line of new dimension cars— 
available in 2 and 4-door sedans; 2 and 4-door station wagons; sporty hardtop and exclusive convertible. 





criminal act, over which it would be bet- 
ter to draw a merciful veil 
for descriptions and reconstructions that 
are nothing more or less than handbooks 
for crime and incentives to vice?” 
Although he did not say so, the Pope’s 
immediate target was clearly Italy’s gamy 
popular press which licks its chops over 
each new scandal, e.g., last week’s story 
of the couple in Rome, run over and killed 
while making love on the railroad tracks. 
Rome's while giving the Pope’s 
admonitions good play, implied that he 
-control. ‘Self- 


as an occasion 





press 





was merely suggesting s 


regulation,” said Rome's /I Tempo, “is 
without doubt the best medicine,” went 
on to absolve itself from the Pope’s 


accusations. Most other leading 


followed suit. 


papers 


Self-control was not the Pope's solu- 
tion. “There are necessary limitations to 
the freedom of the press,” he said. “And 
these limitations should be strictly de- 
termined on the basis of law.” Beyond 
that, the Pope proposed an embargo by 
offended Catholic readers: “Do not buy, 
do not and do not 
even mention this perverted press.” 

This was too much for some guardians 
of press liberty. Said the nondenomina- 
tional U.S. weekly Century 
“His statement profoundly disappoints 
the Christian Century and all who hoped 
as we did that the personal kindness of 
the present Pope reflected an attitude of 
understanding benevolence toward demo- 
cratic of which one of the fore- 
most is freedom of the press.” 


do not believe favor 


Christian 


liberties, 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Amelia Eden Borelli, 26, Sir 
Anthony's niece, who ran off to the Italian 
island of Ischia last year to marry a $34- 
a-week ferryboat engineer, and Boatman 
Giovanni Borelli, 30: a daughter; in Lon- 
don, where the couple is visiting. Name: 
Chaira Maria. Weight: § lbs. 


Married. Teresa Wright, 40, actress of 
stage (The Dark at the Top of the Stairs) 
screen (The Best Years of Our Lives) and 
TV (The Miracle Worker : and Robert 
Anderson, 42, playwright (Tea and Sym- 
pathy; Silent Night, Lonely Night); both 
for the second time; in Los Angeles. 


Married. Victor Mature, 45, hulking 
cinemactor (The Big Circus), and Joy 
Urwick, 25, British actress; he for the 
fourth time, she for the first; in Tijuana, 
Mexico. 


Marriage Revealed. Nora Kaye (real 
name: Nora Koreff), 38, American Ballet 
Theater’s dramatic ballerina, who has 
made modern ballet’s earthy heroines her 
own, brought grace and precision to classi- 
cal roles as well; and Herbert Ross, 33, 
choreographer of sex-swept ballets (Tris- 
tan, Metamorphoses) and nightclub acts; 
she for the third time (No. 2: Violinist 
Isaac Stern), he for the first; in Majorca, 
Spain; on Aug. 21. 


Died. Tony Canzoneri. 51, tiny boxing 
champ who never stopped punching from 
the moment he entered the ring until he 
left it, by 13 had won 17 amateur fights, 
at 16 turned professional, at 19 won the 
world’s featherweight championship, lost 
it seven months later but won the world’s 
lightweight title in 1930 by 
his opponent in the first round; of a heart 
attack; in Manhattan. 


knocking out 


Died. Jim Bottomley, 59, jaunty left- 


handed first baseman who helped bat 
the St. Louis Cardinals to the National 
League pennant four times in a decade 
(1922-32), in one game (1924) batted in 


twelve runs on six hits, the major league 
record; of a heart attack; in St. Louis. 
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Died. Bartley Cavanaugh Crum, 59, 
able lawyer and political dilettante who 
spent a lifetime in and out of left-wing 
groups. as a member of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Commission of Inquiry on Palestine 
(1946) clamored vociferously for the cre- 
ation of Israel, blasted the Truman State 
Department in a book (Behind the Silken 
Curtain) for what he considered its vacil- 
lation over Palestine; of a heart attack; 
in Manhattan. Fleet-footed Bart Crum 
grabbed headlines in 1953 by chasing Aly 
Khan around the world to win a $1,000,- 
coo divorce settlement for his client Rita 
Hayworth. But his real forte lay in end- 
lessly championing a multitude of causes, 
some of them conflicting. Though he had 
once served as counsel to the Hearst publi- 
cations, he published New York City’s 
far left PM (renamed the New York Star) 
for a year (1948) until it folded. As a 
Republican, he managed Wendell Willkie’s 
1940 campaign in the West, but since then 
supported every Democratic presidential 
nominee. 


Died. Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
70, President Roosevelt's personal phy- 
sician, surgeon general of the Navy (1938- 
46); of a heart attack; in Chicago. Mc- 
Intire assured the public in October 1944 
(just before the fourth-term election) 
that F.D.R. was well and hearty, insisted 
on his accuracy in his 1946 memoirs 
(White House Physician). He was chal- 
lenged by Dr. Karl C. Wold, whose book 
(Mr. President—How Is Your Health?) 
argued that F.D.R. had suffered two slight 
strokes long before his fatal one, and by 
onetime White House Intimate and Dem- 
National Chairman Jim Farley 
who said that F.D.R. was known in 1944 





ocrauc 
to be a dying man. 


Died. Dexter Mason 


Detroit philanthropist 


Ferry Jr., 87 
onetime president 
(1925-41), board chairman 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., world’s largest seed 
producer, which has developed 310 varie- 


ties of flow vegetables 





212 of 





grows 
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Detroit. 
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New reports keep coming 
in—“Expect to convert our entire 
company fleet to LARK" ~ 
The rock-bottom savings, roomi- 
ness and ride of The LARK have 
now been conclusively proven in 


daily use by more than a thousand 
nationally known companies and 
state or local governments. 


DAILY RENTAL? 
LONG LEASE? OPERATE 
YOUR OWN FLEET? 

No matter how you use cars in business, 


you'll save substantially with LARK. 
For the facts—send this coupon. 


p TELL US MORE ABOUT LARK SAVINGS!—— 


Fleet Sales Division, 
Studebaker-Packard Corp., 
South Bend 27, Indiana 


—- Send us informative literature only 


() Have a factory representative call me 
for an appointment 


NAME_ — 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS. 
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MAYBE YOU'RE ONE OF THOSE PEOPLE who thinks he’s 
lucky to spend a Saturday night every now and then singing 
the old songs around a piano. But the fact is that there’s 
never been a time when so many Americans had so many 
hours and so many dollars to spend doing just what they 
want to do with them. How are Americans using this time 
and money? Are most of them frittering it away on fun and 





games or are many of them making cultural use of their 
leisure time? Is enough of The Good Life being devoted to 
doing good for others? Does early retirement help or hurt 
an ever-growing number of Americans? How should you 
play with your kids? What happens to the person who cher- 
ishes the joys of solitude? In this special year-end double 
issue, LIFE shows you The Good Life in all its aspects in 


magnificent paintings and photographs, and, at the same 
time, discusses its problems in thoughtful articles. Like pre- 
vious year-end issues—Christianity, The American Woman, 
America’s World Abroad, U.S. Entertainment—it is an issue 
to read today, to keep and re-read tomorrow. If you're not 
already a subscriber to LiFe, look for this special issue on 
your newsstand on Tuesday, December 22nd—30¢ a copy. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Christmas Rush 

In a Manhattan store packed with 
Christmas shoppers, an impatient custom- 
er stopped in front of a display typewriter 
and banged out a desperate note: “Why 
don't you wait on me?” All over the U.S. 
last week, harried clerks were faced with 
similar problems as they tried to placate 
hordes of well-heeled customers who 
flocked into the stores for a record Christ- 
mas-buying spree. Dun & Bradstreet ana- 
lysts estimated that sales in the nation’s 
department stores and mail-order houses 
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of the unemployment rise was due to lay- 
offs in industries depending on steel; the 
decline in jobs, bigger than the rise in 
unemployment, indicated that many work- 
ers retired from the labor force. 

@ Automakers scheduled production at 
go% of the output at the same time last 
year. All told, the industry should produce 
142,000 new cars this week v. 86,000 last 
week. For the first time in nearly four 
weeks, new cars rolled off General Motors’ 
assembly line. 

@ Steelmakers plan to operate at about 
of capacity this week, and output 
should top the industry's alltime record 
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SHOPPERS AT MANHATTAN’s BLack, STARR & GoRHAM 
"Why don't you wait on me?" 


will reach a record $2.4 billion in Decem- 
ber, up $200 million from 1958, the pre- 
vious record. 

The buyers bought up everything they 
could get their hands on, but they showed 
a penchant for luxury goods, ranging from 
Tiffany & Co.’s gold martini mixer 
($2,000) and Black, Starr & Gorham’s 
gold tea set ($30,000) to Lord & Tay- 
lor’s Hong Kong silk lounging pajamas 
($79.95) and gold-plated toothbrushes 
($5). “Anything with a gimmick sells very 
well.’ said Dominic Tampone, president 
of Manhattan’s Hammacher Schlemmer: 
“This always happens in a high economy. 
You give a person something he wouldn’t 
normally buy for himself.” 

The high economy bounced along on 
other fronts, with only a few bumps to 
slow its headlong pace: 

@ Employment in the U.S. in November 
reached 65,640,000, a record for the 
month, despite a decline of 1,191,000 in 
the number of jobs from October and a 
rise in unemployment to 3,670,000. Most 
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reached last April. Imports of steel also 
eased slightly in October, but stayed at a 
high level of 362,000 tons for the month. 

@ Freight carloadings rose 75,513 cars 
above the previous week, outpacing the 
same week in both 1957 and 1958. 


The Look Ahead 

Every year-end since 1954, Chicago's 
First National Bank has invited top busi- 
nessmen to peer into the coming year. 
Among predictions for 1960 last week: 

Steel. Joseph L. Block, chairman of 
Inland Steel, predicted that, barring a 
new strike, the nation’s mills will pour 
70 million ingot tons in the first half, 130 
million during the whole year, up from 
92 million in 1959 and above the alltime 
high of 117 million in 1955. 

Merchandising. Charles H. Kellstadt, 
president of Sears, Roebuck, expects that 
consumer durables, including autos, will 
rise 8% to 10% over 1959. Soft goods 
will rise 5%. Kellstadt said that a year 


ago he predicted this fall’s retail business 


would be 5% better than last year. It 
turned out 7% better, so Sears is upping 
its own sights on sales growth next spring 
from 5% to 7% over 1959. 

Retail Food. Food will continue to be 
“at least as great a bargain” through the 
first half of 1960, as it was during this 
year, said Franklin J. Lunding, chairman 
of the Jewel Tea Co. 

Automobiles. Detroit is upping its esti- 
mate that 6,500,000 to 7,000,000 cars will 
be sold in 1960, including half a million 
imports, said W. C. Newberg, executive 
vice president of Chrysler Corp. No one 
is now thinking of a range much below 
7,000,000 units. Reason for rising opti- 
mism: the large number of sales deferred 
by this fall’s steel shortage, plus “the ex- 
citement over the new economy cars that 
has helped to stimulate sales in all other 
price classes.” 

Railroads. Rail traffic in the first half, 
said James L. Symes, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, will be 5% to 7% 
over the first half of 1959, when the rails 
were still steaming out of the recession. 


DRUGS 
The Double Image 


To the public, the U.S. drug industry 
would like to appear as a_ dedicated, 
white-coated scientist skillfully brewing 
one wonder drug after another. But Ten- 
nessee’s Estes Kefauver, chairman of the 
Senate Antitrust Subcommittee, long has 
had ambitions to paint a different picture 

of an industry that fixes prices too 
high. Last week, opening an investigation 
of drugmakers, the Keef got in his broad 
strokes as soon as nervous industry wit- 
nesses settled uncomfortably in their hot 
seats. 

Dramatically Kefauver’s staff presented 
a chart showing that the Schering Corp. 
sold bottles containing 100 tablets of 
prednisolone, an anti-arthritic drug, to 
druggists for $17.90, although the cost of 
buying the drug from another drug manu- 
facturer and bottling it came to only 
$1.57. Was this markup of 1,118% fair? 
Kefauver asked. 

Hidden Costs. Upset by the fast at- 
tack, Schering’s President Francis C. 
Brown hotly protested that Keef's chart 

and the Keef himself—were all wrong. 
Prednisolone, said Brown, is a Schering 
improvement on Merck & Co.'s basic 
cortisone, is marketed by Schering under 
the trade name Meticortelone. Schering 
cross-licensed other companies to make 
it and bought a lot of it from Upjohn 
Co., at $1.19 per hundred tablets. But 
this price, argued Brown, did not take 
into account the costs for research, ad- 
ministration, taxes, selling and distribu- 
tion, By Schering’s figuring, said Brown, 
the 100 tablets cost $12.30. It offered the 
tablets to druggists at $17.90 with a sug- 
gested consumer's price of $29.83. 

If people think that wonder drugs, 
such as prednisolone, which enables bed- 
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ridden arthritics to walk, cost too much, 
said Brown haughtily, the problem is 
“inadequate income rather than excessive 
prices.” In reply, the subcommittee staff 
brought out that Schering bought some 
hormone tablets at 12¢ per 60 from a 
French manufacturer, wholesaled them as 
“Progynon” for $8.40 with a consumer 
price of $14—a 7,079% markup. 

In choosing Schering as his initial tar- 
get, Senator Kefauver picked a good ex- 
ample of the high-profit potential of the 
drug industry. Set up in Bloomfield, N.J., 
in 1935 by Germans to make sex hor- 
mones, Schering had only $3,000,000 in 
annual sales when the Government con- 
fiscated the company in 1942, and put 
Francis Brown, then a young Govern- 
ment attorney, in charge. The Govern- 
ment sold the company for $29 million in 
1952, and within five years its yearly net 
exceeded that. But success was not guar- 
anteed. A year after the stock went on 
the market at $17.50, it dropped to $11 
before the company developed a corti- 
sone-type drug. Then it found two, pred- 
nisolone and prednisone. Today, counting 
splits, the stock is selling at $153. 

Three Prices. The subcommittee nee- 
dled the industry again when it produced 
Seymour N. Blackman, executive secre- 
tary of Premo Pharmaceutical Laborato- 
ries of South Hackensack, N.J. Black- 
man estimated that the U.S. public could 
save $750 million a year if physicians 
would use scientific instead of brand 
remes in prescriptions. This year Premo 
soid the Government prednisone tablets 
at $20.01 per thousand, while Merck & 
Co. offered to supply them to the Gov- 
ernment at $63.70 per thousand and sold 
them to druggists at $179, for a retail 
price of $298. 

When the subcommittee asked Merck 
& Co.'s President John T. Connor for an 
explanation, he was well prepared. The 
big companies, said he, have different sell- 
ing costs for individual sales and bulk 
sales to Government, could not stay in 
business if they sold to everybody at the 
same price. Connor turned out to be such 
an expert witness that Kefauver com- 
plained: “Every time I ask you a question 
you start reading.” Replied Connor, who 
had 22 assistants with him and had spent 
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six months getting ready to testify: “I 
thought I would do you the honor of 
coming well prepared, sir.” Asked why 
Merck's prednisone retailed in London at 
$7.53 per 100 tablets v. $17.90 in the U.S., 
Connor said that it was cheaper to manu- 
facture and sell drugs abroad. 

Three Classes. Drug firms. said Con- 
nor, fall into three classes: 1) “creators”; 
2) “molecule manipulators” who change 
basic drugs around but seldom score 
“home runs”; and 3) “coattail riders,” 
who do no research, wait for a market to 
develop, then jump in. 

Illustrating the job of the creators, 
Connor said that his company spent 15 
years trying to develop a cure for the rare 
(800 new cases a year) Addison's disease. 
In the search it found out, in 1949, how 
to mass-produce cortisone, today used by 
millions, and with its derivatives the most 
broadly prescribed chemical compound for 
disorders from arthritis to asthma and 
hay fever. Instead of profiteering, Connor 
said, Merck cut the price from $200 to 
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$20 a gram before it had a competitor, 
then licensed so many other manufactur- 
ers that last year it had but 17% of the 
cortisone group market. Not for seven 
years did Merck recover its $21.8 million 
investment. Present to support Connor 
was Dr. E. C. Kendall, formerly at the 
Mayo Foundation, now at Princeton, one 
of three researchers who won Nobel Prizes 
for cortisone. Said Scientist Kendall: 
“Cortisone could still be just a laboratory 
curiosity if those who directed Merck & 
Co. had not had the foresight and courage 
to persist in trying to make it after every- 
one else had abandoned the attempt.” 
Too Many Pitchmen? One of the big- 
gest reasons for the high cost of medicines 
is the growing army of salesmen. The 
major drug firms employ an estimated 
20,000, or one for every ten physicians, 
and they make 18 million calls a year to 
get doctors to prescribe and druggists to 
stock their products. Is this necessary? 
No, said Dr. Louis Lasagna, head of clin- 
ical pharmacology at Johns Hopkins. Too 
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PHONY TV ADVERTISING will 
come under closer watch by the FTC 
and the Justice Department. They 
have agreed to tighten prosecution 
against deceptive commercials in the 
food, drug and cosmetic fields. Con- 
victed advertisers would face crimi- 
nal penalties of up to $5,000 and six 
months in jail for a first offense. 
Second offenders would face a year 
in jail and a $10,000 fine. 


TYPEWRITER IMPORT BAN is 
sought by U.S. typewriter manufac- 
turers. The Tariff Commission will 
investigate a petition from Smith- 
Corona Marchant and Royal McBee 
asking for a duty of 30% ad valorem 
per foreign machine, with a mini- 
mum fee of $10. Main reason: im- 
ports account for a disproportionate 
30% of the U.S. market. 


RECORD SWIM-POOL SALES in 
1959 added 62,000 pools to the 184,- 
000 already installed in the U.S. 
Two-thirds of the new pools are 
residential. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY as- 
sets will climb to a record peak of 
$113.6 billion by the end of the year, 
up $6 billion from last year’s high. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT, 
hard hit by defense cutbacks, will 
become a major maker of mobile 
housing units. It bought two house- 
trailer manufacturers, General Coach 
Works, ABC Coach Co., and will add 
a third, Mid-States Corp. Three firms’ 
combined 1959 sales: §60 million. 


FIRST ALUMINUM freight cars 
started service for the Southern 
Railway System. The cars are light- 
er, cheaper to operate; Southern has 
ordered 1,205 for some $24 million. 


PROJECT MERCURY, which will 
rocket a man into space, will cost 
$100 million more than the $250 mil- 
lion that the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration originally 
estimated. Increases are for more ex- 
pensive capsules, boosters, and a big- 
ger range of operations. 
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professional 
soldiers who have 
won star-studded 
reputations in the 
postwar business 
world, the out- 
standing example is 
General Lucius DuBignon Clay, the 
compact (5 ft. 9 in., 170 Ibs.), hard- 
driving chairman and chief executive 
of Continental Can Co. West Pointer 
('18) Clay, 62, carried out one of the 
biggest logistical jobs in history as di- 
rector of matériel in the Army Service 
Forces in World War II. After war's 
end, as commander in chief of U.S. 
forces in Europe and Military Governor 
of the U.S. Zone, he directed the re- 
ordering and rebuilding of a major seg- 
ment of Germany, and fought the Rus- 
sian blockade of Berlin. Since he joined 
Continental in 1950, he has used the 
lessons of his military engineer's career 
to triple Continental's sales (to $1.1 
billion) and earnings (to $41 million), 
drive it from second place, well behind 
American Can, into position as the big- 
gest U.S. container company. Last week 
General Clay pulled off an important 
maneuver: he settled with the Steel- 
workers Union for a three-year, 28.2¢- 
an-hour package, thus averting a pos- 
sible strike. 

As the price of settlement, Continental 
Can—and rival American Can—will 
raise prices. But for Old Strategist Clay, 
that is only withdrawing to a_ well- 
prepared position. Continental has 
made two price cuts, totaling 3%, in 
the !ast year, will have to restore only 
14% to meet the price hikes. “On the 
whole,” says Clay, “prices will still be 
below the level of early 1958.” 


Ben Martin 


uctus CLay does not rest on_ his 
fame or his contacts (Continental 
has little Government business) to earn 
his $150,000 yearly salary. “Does he run 
the company?” asks a Continental exec- 
utive. “I'll say he does. Not just 100% 
—about 106%." Clay has a photograph- 
ic memory that enables him to keep 
track of minute details, often confounds 
others with his knowledge. He is a 
relentlessly driving executive who needs 
little sleep, maintains iron discipline, 
is never wholly satisfied with the per- 
formance of his subordinates (all of 
whom address him as “general’). Says 
an old friend: “He is still the same old 
impossible so-and-so that he was in the 
Army—and he still produces results.” 
Clay got most of his results by apply- 
ing military-organization methods to the 
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vast complexities of Continental Can. 
He decentralized Continental's muscle- 
bound operations, gave wide responsi- 
bilities to men in the field. He mapped 
out staff duties clearly, set up a system 
of written reports and regular executive 
meetings (with prepared agenda to save 
time). Shortly after he took over, he 
decided that packaging was undergoing 
a major shift from cans to other ma- 
terials, acquired more than a dozen firms 
in glass, plastic and paper products to 
protect Continental's flank. He spent 
heavily on research to develop new prod- 
ucts, e.g., plastic bottles. The Govern- 
ment has not always approved, filed an 
antitrust suit to force him to get rid of 
a glass-jar company. 


S a result of his Army training, 
Clay likes to visit the troops. He 
tours all of Continental’s 150 plants at 
least once a year, flying in one of the 
company’s fleet of six planes. He gives 
exactly 24 hr. notice, has the plant man- 
ager meet him at the airport, gets a 
briefing on the way to the plant. He can 
cover an entire plant in from 20 min. to 
an hour. “It’s a fascinating business,” 
says Clay. “You get to the point where 
you walk into one of these plants, and 
when you hear the clang of tin plate it 
sounds like organ music.” 

Clay leads a busy personal life, oc- 
casionally entertaining old Army bud- 
dies in the ten-room Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment where he and his wife Marjorie 
live (two sons are in the service). He is 
a close friend of President Eisenhower, 
helped persuade him to run for the 
presidency. Clay has often been called 
to the White House to give advice, 
served in the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation during the Korean war and wrote 
a report on U.S. highways at the Presi- 
dent’s request. When Clay, only a fair 
golfer, once shot a hole in one, the event 
was of such magnitude that the Presi- 
dent first sent a telegram, then called 
on the telephone to congratulate him. 

Despite his long working day, Clay 
believes that businessmen also have an 
obligation to give their time to public 
service, sits on many charitable and 
fund-raising boards. He is also an active 
member of the boards of General Mo- 
tors, Metropolitan Life Insurance, 
American Express and the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. He has kept so busy in 
the business world that he has won a 
distinction of sorts: he is one of the few 
important World War II generals who 
has never written his memoirs—and 
does not intend to. “Who'd care?” asks 
Clay. “Once a job is over, it’s over.” 








many new drugs, he said, often are “not 
as good as what they replace.” 

Upjohn’s Dr. E. Gifford Upjohn con- 
ceded that the race of drug companies to 
keep up causes his firm, in line with oth- 
ers, to spend 28.6% of its budget on 
1,000 salesmen (out of 5,700 employees), 
plus other promotional activity. Research 
costs: 9%. Despite the high overhead, 
the companies are immensely profitable. 
The Kefauver subcommittee presented ta- 
bles showing that the drug companies 
averaged profits of 21.4% of their net 
worth, compared with 11% for all U.S. 
industry. Part of the answer, said the 
subcommittee, was the pricing policy. 

To Senator Kefauver the most puzzling 
question of all was this: Why did Upjohn 
charge the same price for prednisone and 
prednisolone as Schering, Merck and 
Pfizer? Dr. Upjohn replied that Schering 
brought out the drugs first and set the 
price. “It isn’t our policy to try to get 
higher prices for the same drug, and had 
we priced lower Schering would have met 
it, and we would have gained nothing.” 
Shot back Kefauver: “How about the 
patient who has to pay for these drugs?” 

At week's end Kefauver said Congress 
probably would have to tighten up anti- 
trust legislation in the drug field. He did 
not question that the U.S. drug industry 
had brought improved health and_ life 
itself to millions, but he did question 
whether the costs have not been excessive. 
Suggested Connor: Whatever Congress 
undertakes to do, it would be wise to do 
it in such a way as not to upset the deli- 
cate “partnership we have developed over 
the years between the quest for scientific 
knowledge, on the one hand, and the drive 
for financial success on the other.” 


CORPORATIONS 


The Transistor Tycoons 

The size of the biggest family fortune 
made in the get-rich-quick U.S. electron- 
ics industry was fixed last week. Only 30 
minutes after being placed on the market, 
the first public offering of 1,000,000 shares 
of Transitron Electronic Corp. at $36 each 
was snapped up by investors. Not since 
the first public sale of 10.2 million Ford 
Motor Co. shares in 1956 has a stock is- 
sue attracted such broad public demand. 
Transitron quickly jumped to $49 per 
share in over-the-counter trading, closed 
the week at $43 per share. To Transitron’s 
owners, David and Leo Bakalar, went 
$34-4 million for part of their interest 
in the third largest U.S. semiconductor 
producer (first: Texas Instruments Inc.; 
second: General Electric Co.). The Baka- 
lar brothers still personally hold 6.4 mil- 
lion shares, almost evenly distributed be- 
tween them. Their total worth, based on 
last week's market price: $311 million. 

First With the Best. The Bakalars have 
built their electronics fortunes in only sev- 
en years. In 1952, Leo had a highly suc- 
cessful plastics business and good bank 
credit. David had a Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology Ph.D. in physical 
metallurgy and some practical semicon- 
ductor experience from a job at Bell 
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Myron Ehrenberg—Scope 


TRANSITRON Ss Leo & Davip BAKALAR 
The fastest stock snap-ups since Ford. 


Laboratories. In a corner of Leo’s plastics 
factory in Boston, Mass., David developed 
a commercially produceable gold-bonded 
diode (an electronic switching device for 
converting alternating current into direct 
current) that was better than anything on 
the market. But even after it had a prod- 
uct, Transitron had to wait a year before 
it could sell any. During that year, Leo 
poured nearly $400,000 into the new firm, 
which lost $20,000. 

In August 1953, Transitron got its first 
big order: $40,000 worth of diodes from 
Remington Rand’s Univac division. Sales 
and profits have soared steadily ever since. 
Last year Transitron had sales of $30,- 
913,376 and earnings of $6,456,138 after 
taxes, 4 21% return on sales and the high- 
est among leaders in the industry. 

Transitron has pioneered in the devel- 
opment of low-noise transistors for use in 
computers and for military applications. 
It was the first company to manufacture 
silicon rectifiers commercially, is now one 
of the biggest producers of devices used 
to deliver large amounts of direct current 
in most electronic circuits. Currently, 
Transitron is pioneering in the develop- 
ment of thermoelectric materials, which 
can produce electricity when heated. 

The Goal: More Growth. The Bakalar 
brothers run their three plants, which em- 
ploy 4,300 workers, with an informal 
touch. In their rambling Wakefield, Mass. 
headquarters, which was once an under- 
wear mill, the Bakalars share a secretary, 
avoid written memos, and do most of 
their business in corridor conferences with 
staff members. Decisions by Leo, 46, who 
serves as treasurer and chairman, and Da- 
vid, 34, who is president, have equal pow- 
er. To justify the price of Transitron’s 
stock (now selling at a steep 45 times 
projected 1960 earnings) the company is 
expected to diversify, use the 2.1 million 
shares of Transitron’s authorized but un- 
issued stock to buy other companies. 
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PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


Logan Truax Johnston, 60, was elected 
president and chief executive officer of 
Armco Steel Corp., succeeding Ralph Lar- 
rabee Gray, 65. who will become chair- 
man. Pittsburgh-born Logan Johnston 
started in the steel industry in 1925 as a 
salesman for Columbia Steel Co. of But- 
ler, Pa., joined Armco in 1927 when 
Columbia was merged with it, has made 
a career selling steel. He was named 
Armco’s general manager of sales in 1947, 
a vice president in 1952 and executive vice 
president in 1958. As president, John- 
ston is expected to press product variety, 
which has made Armco fourth in the in- 
dustry in sales and profits although it 
ranks eighth in capacity. 

@ John Clark Jr., 44, will become presi- 
dent of Technicolor Inc., succeeding a 
company founder, Dr. (of Physics) Her- 
bert T. Kalmus, 78, who is retiring from 
active participation after 45 years with 
Technicolor, manufacturer of most of the 
nation’s color-movie prints. Indiana-born, 
Columbia-educated (°34) Clark joined 
Technicolor in 1936, served as assistant 
to Kalmus until being appointed execu- 
tive vice president in 1955. 

@ Russell C. Taylor, 55, was named presi- 
dent of ACF Industries, Inc., railroad- 
car maker, succeeding James F. Clark, 56, 
who becomes chairman of the executive 
committee. Along with ACF Chairman 
William T. Taylor (no kin), Russell Tay- 
lor and Clark will form a three-man top- 
management team on which all will share 
responsibility in setting company policy. 
Taylor is leaving the American Can Co., 
where he was an executive-department 
vice president and director, to join ACF. 


AGRICULTURE 
The Delfino Trail 


Jim Delfino’s cowboy boots are old and 
scufied. His Stetson is sweat stained, and 
his jeans are dirty from the hard labor of 
running his family’s $10 million cattle, 
farming and packing business in Califor- 
nia. He is a taciturn, hard-bitten cowpoke, 
but he has the U.S. livestock industry in 
an uproar. Cattle and sheep associations 
throughout the West accuse him of every- 
thing from anti-Americanism to stealing 
away the livelihood of the U.S. rancher. 
Jim Delfino, fed up with the marginal 
profits of the domestic livestock industry 
has gambled $500,000 that he can make 
more money by importing cattle and 
sheep 7,900 miles across the Pacific Ocean 
from Australia and New Zealand to U.S. 
markets. 

Last week, as his latest shipment of 
sheep was okayed by federal inspectors, 
U.S. sheep raisers called for quotas, high- 
er tariffs, or anything else that would 
stop the shipments. Said rival California 
Rancher Clay Broadbent: “Either we stop 
the Australian sheep—or regulate the flow 
of them—or it will mean the end of the 
American sheep industry.” 

Delfino agreed. “The growers are right. 
In five years, I do not think that there 





will be a sheep industry in the U.S. With 
rising land values and labor costs, it is 
pretty tough for a rancher to raise a sheep 
and make much over $1.50 on it.” Del- 
fino, on the other hand, can buy Austra- 
lian sheep for $5.50 or less each, net $3 
per head minimum when he sells them in 
the U.S. 

Over the Bounding Main. Delfino be- 
came intrigued by the possibilities of 
Down Under livestock in 1957. made a 
deal with the New Zealand government 
to ship 1,500 steers to the U.S. He char- 
tered an old coal-burning British banana 
boat with a Panamanian registry, a Fili- 
pino captain, Australian officers, Chinese 
crewmen and Indian and Filipino herds- 
men to handle the cattle. But he was in 
trouble before he cleared port. 

Powerful Australian and New Zealand 
meat packers as well as the packing unions 
sought to stop Delfino because shipping 
of beef on the hoof imperiled Australia’s 
frozen-meat export trade. Delfino cleared 
this hurdle after conferences with the gov- 
ernment, paid Auckland dock wallopers 
triple and quadruple wages to load coal, 
and then got steaming. Twenty-eight days 
and one hurricane later, he landed in San 
Diego, minus 107 cattle and one crew 
member who had died on the way. There 
he was greeted by the A.S.P.C.A., U.S. 
Bureau of Customs, and the Public Health 
Service. The Chinese crewmen were con- 
fined to ship, and they refused to unload 
the cattle from the boat, which by that 
time was two feet deep in month-old ma- 
nure. Delfino, one of his partners, Clar- 
ence Peavy, and their employees pitched 
in and got the cattle off the boat. In all, 
Delfino lost about $30,000 on the first 
trip. “But it was well worth it,” says he. 
“If I could go through all that trouble 
and still make out with the cattle in good 
shape, I knew it would be a profitable 
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Will he shear the U.S. sheep industry? 
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operation with good equipment and prop- 
er care.” 

Hi Ho Delfino. Delfino next turned 
to the Australian sheep market because 
he could pack more sheep onto a ship. 
realize a greater dollar profit. Last May, 
Delfino leased a 9,600-ton Australian pas- 
senger vessel, renamed her Delfino, and 
converted her to a livestock carrier capa- 
ble of transporting 25,000 sheep. Despite 
his many troubles. Delfino is moving 
steadily into the black. Although the 
ranchers will continue to try to regulate 
the import of livestock into the U.S., Del- 
fino will land another shipment of 25,000 
sheep at San Diego about Jan. 15. His 
success has already inspired imitators. 
Three major sheep growers have started 
to convert ships that will soon join him 
on the Delfino Trail. 


GOVERNMENT 
Mercy of the Court 


In the 69 years since Congress passed 
the Sherman Act, no reputable business- 
men have served a jail term for antitrust 
violations and none after pleading nolo 
contendere (no contest)—until last 
month. Then Federal Judge Mell G. Un- 
derwood, 67, of Columbus, Ohio set a 
precedent. He ordered four officials of 
hand implement manufacturing companies 
to serve go days in the federal penitentia- 
ry at Milan, Mich. On the way to sur- 
render, Defendant John T. Mains, 56, 
former mayor of Greenfield, Ohio, put a 
bullet through his head. Last week Judge 
Underwood rejected a plea to commute 
the remainder of the terms of the other 
three businessmen. 

The case went into court last January 


| when a Columbus federal grand jury in- 


dicted the four: Mains, sales vice presi- 
dent of the Union Fork & Hoe Co. of 
Columbus; William G. Rector and Rob- 
ert R. Raymond, president and vice presi- 
dent of the True Temper Corp. of Cleve- 
land; and F. Bliss Winn, president of the 
O. Ames Co. division of McDonough Co. 
of Parkersburg, W. Va. The indictment 
charged that at meetings held over the 
past five years they discussed setting 
identical prices for hundreds of imple- 
ments, chiefly for gardening, such as rakes, 
shovels, picks, trowels, sidewalk scrapers 
and sod lifters. With cther parties to the 
agreements (who got immunity to testify 
for the Government). the defendants con- 
trolled 60% to 80% of the nation’s $50 
million hand implement business. 

At first. the defendants pleaded not 
guilty. Since, in case of conviction, the 
fact could be cited in any civil suits for 
triple damages, they changed their pleas 
to nolo contendere and threw themselves 
on the mercy of the court. While this is 
equivalent to a guilty plea, the fact could 
not be used in civil suits, thus lessening 
the risk that they would be filed. The 
defendants were also persuaded by the 
fact that 1) no one had ever received a 
prison sentence on a nolo contendere plea 
in antitrust cases, and 2) the Justice De- 
partment agreed to recommend only fines 
($5,000 for the companies). But Judge 
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The judge made it a contest. 


Underwood, who was appointed 23 years 
ago by F.D.R. and is known as a tough 
man on the bench, disregarded the trust- 
busters’ recommendations. He fined the 
companies $20,000 and the individuals 
$5,000, plus the jail sentences, saying: “In 
cases of this character a fine is not a 
sufficient deterring factor.”” When defense 
attorneys protested that the jailing was 
unheard of, Underwood snapped: “There 
always has to be a first time.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Products 


Do-It-Yourself Christmas Tree. Six- 
foot Christmas trees with removable fir 
boughs that can be assembled at home 
were developed by Oregon Beauty Christ- 
mas Tree Co. for Montgomery Ward 
stores. The trees come in a kit containing 
46 fireproofed Douglas fir boughs and a 
drilled wooden trunk into which the 
boughs are stuck to create a perfectly 
shaped tree. Price: $5.95. 

Smog Reliever. The automobile indus- 
try will use an inexpensive device to con- 
trol smog-producing automobile fumes in 
all cars manufactured for sale in Califor- 
nia in 1961. The industry has discovered 
that hot gases from the exhaust pipe are 
not the main source of air pollution; 
smog is mainly caused by the oily vapors, 
principally hydrocarbons, that gather in 
the crankcase, are normally vented into 
the open air. The new device is a tube 
from the crankcase vent to the intake 
manifold. This carries the hydrocarbons 
through the engine, where they are 
burned up. Price: about $10. 

Jet Snow Train. The New York Cen- 
tral Railroad developed a snow blower 
that harnesses the exhaust of a B-36 jet 
bomber engine to blast its freight-yard 
tracks and switches free of snow. Mounted 
on a modified caboose with a huge nozzle, 
the engine can blow away snow for roo ft. 
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How to make Christmas 
eleam of Nickel 


Give your product the appeal of Nickel Stainless 
Steel and you give it a headstart in today’s competi- 
tive markets. 

This bright, modern metal fabricates easily into the 
most graceful shapes your designers can create. It 
shows up with compelling appeal on the store shelf. 
And its beauty lasts, reminding the buyer what a 
good product you make every year of its long life. 
The job of building consumer preference for prod- 
ucts with the gleam of Nickel Stainless Steel begins 
with research and engineering. But it doesn’t stop 
there. There’s “follow-through” in the form of tech- 
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sales brighter.. -with the 
Stainless Steel 


nical service to aid fabricators in manufacturing 
problems. Oftentimes cooperation extends further 
into the area of advertising and merchandising to 
make sure that Nickel Stainless Steel products are 
made available to the ultimate user. 

Take a long hard look at your products. If they can 
be made of Nickel Stainless Steel—they will benefit 
from the sales advantages this bright modern metal 
gives them. 1959, T1.N. Co., Inc. 


The International Nickel Company, Ine. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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The Dollar Princesses 


Hetresses AND Coroners (282 pp.)— 
i Eliot—McDowell, Obolensky 
5). 


Exactly half a century ago, the New 
York Journal set out to protect the non- 
working girl, or U.S. heiress, from titled 
European fortune hunters, The newspaper 
printed a kind of form sheet of the inter- 
national marital sweepstakes under the 
headings: American Heiress, Her Fortune, 
Man She Married, How He Treated Her. 
Samples ; 

@ Anna Gould, $15,000,000, Count Boni 
de Castellane, who spent her money on 
other women, abused and struck her. 

q Lilian May, $1,000,000, Lord Bagot, 
who stopped her from taking her child 
to church, 

@ May Brady Stevens, $500,000, Major 
Hall, who did crochet work about the 
house. 

q Ella Haggin, $5,000,000, Count Festils 
de Toina, who took her among cannibals, 
left her with them. 

Apart from Major Hall’s crochet hooks, 
the image that lingers longest with the 
reader is that of poor Ella Haggin on 
a coconut isle with the ominous thrum of 
bongo drums in her ear, while the natives 
chomp raw fish for an appetizer. Author 
Eliot confides that eventually Ella got a 
divorce, but otherwise she leaves this and 
many another story in just the tantaliz- 
ingly scrappy shape she found it in family 
memoirs or the gossip sheets of the gilded 
age. Either because of fellow feeling (she 
is herself the child of an Anglo-American 
match and bears the title of Lady Eliza- 
beth Kinnaird) or sheer absent-minded- 
ness, Author Eliot keeps drifting away 
from her subject—how a parcel of status- 
seeking mammas, nouveau riche papas, 
dutiful daughters and out-of-pocket no- 
blemen staged the great white fortune 
hunt, or coronet safari, of the late igth 
century. 

The Syndicate. Between 1874 and 
1g1o, more than 160 U.S. heiresses staged 
the first lend-lease program. They be- 
stowed more than $160 million on the 
stately homes of England and the Conti- 
nent. Some of them did worse than Ella 
Haggin among the cannibals. One traveled 
to Berlin only to find that, financially, she 
was the bride of a syndicate with Shares 
in her dowry and income. Then there was 
a certain Lady T., who felt that her noble 
husband and his valet were strangely in- 
separable, but only when she got to the 
“earl’s” estate did she learn that he was 
a lunatic and the valet was his keeper. 

While virtually all of these matches 
were made on a balance sheet, a few 
ended with mutual love and respect. 
Mary Leiter of Chicago married Lord 
Curzon and went with him to India, 
where she served selflessly as Vicereine. 
At her early death, he was heartbroken. 
She was beautiful, but her parents were 
colorful. Mamma Leiter was something 
of a malapropster. With an imperious ges- 
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ture she would call attention to the im- 
ported “statutes in the nickies” of her 
marbled mansion in Washington, D.C. 
Exit Society. Most U.S. heiresses got 
either what they wanted or what they de- 
served. At the hub of their international 
set was the portly, roguish Prince of 
Wales, later Edward VII, and moneyed 
maidens with broad Midwestern accents 
found Queen Victoria’s son much more 
democratic than Manhattan's formidable 
Mrs. Astor and her chosen 4oo. At one 
time, the prince was much smitten by 
a Cleveland-born Miss Chamberlain. She 
reportedly cooled his ardors with a bit of 


Culver Service 


Lapy Curzon 
Sent in the first lend-lease program. 


American sass by addressing him on a 
crowded dance floor as “Jumbo.” 

Jumbo died in 1910, and the golden age 
of heiresses and coronets went with him. 
The same year, Mary Pickford became 
America’s sweetheart. As Author Eliot 
sees it, the events were symbolically 
linked. The age of society, such as it was, 
had ended, and the U.S. entered the age 
of celebrities, such as they are. 


Molasses & Manassas 


THeirs Be tHe Guitt (287 pp.|—Upton 
Sinclair—T wayne Publishers ($3.95). 


Upton Sinclair has always been the 
most unreal character in his own books. 
He proves this once again in Theirs Be the 
Guilt, a re-edit of Manassas, which he 
wrote 56 years ago. Sinclair, then 24, was 
living in two tents near Princeton, N.J. 
and doing research from books hauled 
from the university library in a rented 
horse and buggy. Years have left the inno- 
cent style intact—a genuine fustian or 
homespun purple—as well as the senti- 
mentality, which would shame Dickens 
for a cynic. Thus the novel is not only a 
publishing oddity but it gives a rare pic- 


‘ure of how the most tragic event in U.S. 
history looked to a generation three or 
four wars ago. 

Like other Sinclair novels, Theirs Be 
the Guilt has its Lanny Budd, i.e., a char- 
acter who, when history's big scenes are 
played, is to be found stage center, or at 
least behind the arras with tape recorder. 
Here, this character is Allan Montague, a 
boy growing up on a slightly mythical 
Southern plantation, with a swarm of 
smiling Negroes in the great house—and 
another swarm of Negroes out in the cot- 
ton fields, where it is hard to see if they 
are smiling or not. Probably not. But for 
Allan and his dashing cousins, Dolph and 
Ralph, Valley Hall is a world, and the best 
of all possible. 

"Yes, Virginian." The needs of cotton, 
his father’s health, and melodrama send 
Allan at twelve to live among his mother’s 
kin on Boston's Beacon Street. Are his 
principles as a gallant son of the South in 
danger? They are, and soon there is the 
fateful passage: “Uncle William, you must 
help me. I have been reading Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Yankee Uncle William promptly 
takes young Allan to an abolitionist meet- 
ing, where Allan learns from an escaped 
slave: “Yes, Virginian, there is a Simon 
Legree.” 

From that time on, in his pilgrimage to 
discover the truth about North and South, 
Allan meets all the top people. There is 
“the notorious Levi Coffin of Cincinnati,” 
founder of the Underground Railroad for 
runaway slaves; Allan is armed with a 
hunting knife for killing abolitionists, but 
is charmed into nonaggression by the old 
Quaker’s “thees” and “thous.” Later, Al- 
lan searches out John Brown at Harpers 
Ferry, “to pour out his soul.” Before long, 
he knows that “he was dealing with a 
lunatic or a martyr.” Allan can do noth- 
ing, either, with Jefferson Davis, except 
stare into his eyes and say: “God grant 
you wisdom, Mr. Davis.” Later, he regrets 
not having “poured out his soul,” but he 
wisely suppresses the impulse again when, 
in his presence, Abraham Lincoln wor- 
ries about the Constitution and tells two 
stories of doubtful humor, Most of the 
speeches and conversations of the 
great sound authentic; only the hero, 
Montague-Sinclair, is unreal. He is, nev- 
ertheless, an engaging figure to the con- 
noisseur of the absurd in fiction—a kind 
of Candide without Voltaire. 

"Sign Here." Despite melodrama, 
moonshine and molasses, all the argu- 
ments in America’s great debate are in the 
book. Somehow, the modern reader gets 
the impression that young Sinclair—a bit 
of a snob for all his progressive sociology 
—is half at heart with the legendary 
young woman who first learned the facts 
of history from Gone With the Wind. 
Midway through the epic she declared, “If 
the South loses, I'll just die.” 

Anyway, at Manassas, Sinclair leaves 
the field to the exultant Southern cavalry, 
with "Dolph and Ralph Montague on their 
chargers singing, “War to the hilt!/Theirs 
be the guilt,/Who fetter the freeman/To 
ransom the slave!” Moralist Sinclair, as 
grimly didactic a writer as ever bled on 
paper, had planned two sequels, Gettys- 
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IN THE NEW, CLEAR BOTTLE 
FIVE STAR 
THE FLAVOR THAT IS 
STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


IN THE WORLD'S 
MOST FAMOUS BOTTLE 
PINCH 
THE SOVEREIGN SCOTCH 


Both from the House of Haig...the oldest Scotch whisky distillers, founded in 1627. 
Don't be Vague...ask for Haig & Haig = BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF, RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 








A smooth path for normal electric currents, the |-T-E Cordon circuit breaker becomes an impassable bar- 
rier to heavy, smashing slugs of power. Here, artist Ned Seidler paints the Cordon in its vital protective role 


TAMES THE TERRIBLE POWER OF ELECTRICITY 


Behind nearly every electric circuit in factory, school and store 
lurks considerably more power than is used. Big power demands 
a circuit breaker with big protection built into it. Otherwise a 
simple short circuit could cause spectacular fireworks and 
damage. Against this risk, I-T-E developed its ‘‘Cordon®"' circuit 
breaker ... capable of interrupting up to 100,000 amperes in 
only 1/240 second. If accidental short circuit opens the gates 
to a damaging flood of electric current, the “Cordon” quickly 
shuts them ... faster than an eye can blink. Yet the Cordon" 
fits into only half the space required by traditional devices. 
And it costs a third less. This new and advanced solution to an 


important electrical problem is typical of the electrical progress 
that comes continually from |-T-E. In countless other ways, the 
products of I-T-E help make your electricity more useful, more 
dependable and more efficient. 


Divisions: « Switchgear « Small Air Circuit Breaker « Transformer 
& Rectifier * Special Products « Greensburg « BullDog Electric 
Products « Victor Insulators « Kelman Power Circuit Breaker. 
Subsidiaries: The Chase-Shawmut Co. « Walker Electrical 
Co. « Wilson Electrical Equipment Co. « In Canada: BullDog 
Electric Products Co. Ltd. « Eastern Power Devices Ltd. + 
Canadian Porcelain Co. Ltd. « Headquarters: Philadelphia, Pa. 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
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burg and Appomattox, but he let his pub- 
lisher talk him out of the trilogy. It is a 
pity to have missed Allan Montague at 
Appomattox, saying quietly but firmly to 
Robert E. Lee: “Sign here!” 


Wind & Moon Play 


Frower SHADOws BEHIND THE CurTAIN 
(432 pp.|—Translated from the Chinese 
by Franz Kuhn and from the German by 
Vladimir Kean—Pantheon ($6). 


In the 12th century, according to the 
bawdy Chinese classic, Chin P’ing Mei, 
there lived a rich and lustful man named 
Hsi Men. When this libertine wished to 
indulge in what is delicately called wind 
and moon play, 


No maid of high or low degree 

Was safe from his unbridled lechery. 

Within his house, upon his maids 

And servants’ wives he preyed. 

Until he fell into the error 

Of thinking that his mortal shell would 
last forever. 


Hsi Men's mortal shell finally cracked 
from overexposure to wind and moon, and 
he died at 33. 

Chin P’ing Mei ends Hsi Men's story 
here. But a sequel, possibly by the same 
author (who may be the famed 16th cen- 
tury scholar and statesman Wang Shih 
Cheng), describes how the scoundrel’s 
virtuous widow, Moon Lady, and her in- 
fant son suffer for Hsi Men’s egregious 
gong-kicking. The work is Ko Lien Hua 
Ying, or Flower Shadows Behind the Cur- 
tain, translated into German by Sinologist 
Franz Kuhn and now passed on to English 
readers, fire-bucket fashion, by Translator 
Vladimir Kean. The result, somewhat sur- 
prisingly, is wry and readable. 

The saintly Moon Lady, separated from 
her pious young son by invading Tartars, 
is hustled offstage before she can become 
tiresome. Her place is taken by a crew of 
thieves, usurers, pimps and powder faces 
(prostitutes) who add up to a kind of 
road-company Decameron. The fat lecher 
Pi, for instance, lusts after the beauti- 
ful Silver Vase, a pubescent virgin being 
carefully tended by Lady Li, a flower- 
garden proprietor (brothelkeeper). Cash- 
and-Carry, a young wastrel, volunteers to 
act as go-between, but what he goes be- 
tween are Silver Vase’s sheets. Lady Li, 
who has been giving Cash-and-Carry a pri- 
vate course in flower arrangement, is out- 
raged, and so is Pi. The lovers escape on a 
passing junk, but fall afoul of pirates. 

In the end, of course, virtuous Moon 
Lady is restored to her riches and reunited 
with her son. But as the author probably 
intended, what the reader remembers is 
more likely to be the song of the low- 
living and unrepentant beggar Ying: 


Forty years I wasted in houses of public 
vice, 
= human honey like a bee, playing 
ice. 
Now that I am old and weary, I would 
fain 
Midst whores and gamblers evermore 
remain, 
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FICTION 


LADY L., by Romain Gary. A relatively slight 
and urbane book, but one that the year 
needed. The British lady turns out to be 
a reformed French prostitute, and her 
old anarchist lover is cast as Author 
Gary’s target: a handsome, humorless fel- 
low so bent on saving humanity that he 
forgets the nature of humans and their 
occasional indisposition to be saved. 


THE CAPTIVE AND THE FREE, by Joyce Cary. 
Novelist Cary died before he could finish 
his book, but his imperfect work has more 
of life’s stuff in it than all but a few of 
the year’s other novels. His hero is a 
seedy, reedy British faith healer. Cary’s 
unanswered question: Does the mystical 
hipster sometimes feel more truly than 
the Establishment square? 


UNARMED IN PARADISE, by Ellen Marsh. 
The best love story of the year, involving 
a grubby Paris background, an unstable 
German-American heroine and an even 
more unstable White Russian lover. Au- 
thor Marsh spells out the simple truth 
that love is not always a pleasure. 


ACROSS PARIS AND OTHER STORIES, by 
Marcel Aymé. Even in translation, these 
are the year’s best short stories. French 
Author Aymé tells about seemingly ridic- 
ulous or fantastic situations in which or- 
dinary Frenchmen find themselves lost. 
Wit and clean writing save him—if not 
his characters—at every turn. 


SPINSTER, by Sylvia Ashton-Warner. A 
flashing original both in style and subject 
by a New Zealand schoolmistress who 
writes about her calling with a beautiful 
sense of mission. 


THE PLEDGE, by Friedrich Duerrenmatt. 
From the routine makings of a conven- 
tional mystery story, Swiss Author Duer- 
renmatt produces a well-written and sus- 
penseful story whose sad ironies raise it 
well above even the best whodunit level. 


MOUNTOLIVE by Lawrence Durrell, This 
third book of a brilliantly conceived te- 
tralogy is the least so far published, but 
it still makes most contemporary fiction- 
ers seem like placid carpenters, Against 
its motley Egyptian background, a raffish, 
colorful lot of native and international 
characters plot, sin and love with an in- 
tensity that edges every page with fever. 


THE MIDDLE AGE OF MRS. ELIOT, by Angus 
Wilson. The freshly widowed heroine tries 
to find a career and a woman's card of 
identity; all she seems to turn up is 
welfare-state boredom and _ ineffectually 
Angry Young Men, many of whom are 
not men at all, Author Wilson, his fine 
style dipped in malice, deftly destroys 
whole chunks of English society. 


YEAR'S BEST 





TIME WALKED, by Vera Panova. Russian 
Author Panova, writing with unostenta- 
tious excellence, has both the compassion 
and the mother wit to describe the world 
of a six-year-old—and to recall an exist- 
ence that most grownups have forgotten. 


THE BRIDGE ON THE DRINA, by Ivo Andric. 
A span of 350 years is a lot to pack into a 
novel. Yugoslavian Author Andric does it 
in a splendidly evocative story of his 
home town, for centuries a meeting place 
of many races and a target for a variety 
of conquerors. There is no plot except the 
rhythm of war and peace, life and death. 


THE REAL LIFE OF SEBASTIAN KNIGHT, by 
Vladimir Nabokov. Readers in search of 
more nymphets were disappointed by the 
re-issue of this 1941 novel; those looking 
for early evidence of the talent that pro- 
duced Lolita were well rewarded. The dead 
Sebastian’s life is reconstructed by a half 
brother, and the mosaic of memory evokes 
the hurt of exile, the reach for personal 
status in a trivial world, and the search 
for artistic perfection. 


THE RACK, by A. E. Ellis. In a French tuber- 
culosis sanatorium, patients die, old hands 
take the treatment with a shrug, new 
members of the dread guild shuttle be- 
tween hope and despair, while doctors 
carry on with a mixture of skill and cyni- 
cism. Hero Paul Davenant’s case is re- 
ported with almost unbearable clinical 
exactness, but somehow, English Author 
Ellis also makes his book seem like a kind 
of monument to man’s will to survive. 


THE DEVIL'S ADVOCATE, by Morris L. West. 
Unless the novelist is Graham Greene or 
Francois Mauriac, the theological impress 
on human action seldom results in reada- 
ble fiction, Australian Novelist West fails 
to join this select company, but still gives 
the reader a convincing, well-written story 
about priests and their vocation, claims 
to sainthood, the nature of salvation. 


THE POORHOUSE FAIR, by John Updike. 
Gifted Writer Updike puts a do-gooding, 
rationalist prefect in charge at a home for 
the aged, and the oldsters rise in revolt 
against a well-meant but sterile effort to 
tidy up their lives. Even at grave’s edge 
they want to be treated with dignity while 
enjoying man’s right to imperfection. In 
controlled prose, Updike lets the debate 
between Adam’s descendants and the man 
who denies Adam’s Maker end in a draw. 


NONFICTION 


KITCHENER: PORTRAIT OF AN IMPERIALIST, 
by Philip Magnus. This is a fine, in some 
ways model biography of a fighting man 
and a public hero who, like many a Vic- 
torian bigwig, seems almost ludicrous to- 
day. Lord Kitchener, a cold, arrogant, 
contemptuous bachelor, not only believed 





“Why l told my boys 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A suggestion for anyone planning to invest 


by EMIL SCHRAM, 


former President, N. Y. Stock Exchange; 
Chairman of the Board, Butler Bros 


I WELL REMEMBER taking out my first 
life insurance policy. I was 21, and 
managing a farm in Illinois. 

“Then along came my first big oppor- 
tunity. And this same policy enabled me 
to borrow the money I needed to get 





to tnvest ‘Lerst in life insurance /” 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICY OWNERS. Mr. Schram and his sons, Robert, James and Daniel, 


between them own a total of 15 policies with this company—the earliest dating back to 1924, 
p iP 


started in the feed and grain business. 

“Ever since, my steadily-growing life 
insurance program has served as a sound 
basis for each business move. Always it 
has given me an extra measure of con- 
fidence. I knew for certain that, come 
what may, my obligations would be met 
and my family provided for. 

“That's why I talked to my three boys 
as I did. Because of my activities, they 
grew up in a stock market atmosphere. 


They were naturally attracted very early 
by the investment advantages of stocks 
and bonds. But I advised them to post- 
pone getting into the market. I urged 
them to pin down first their more basic 
needs for personal security, headed up 
by an adequate and well-planned pro- 
gram of life insurance. 


“All three have heeded this advice, 
Today they'll tell you they're very glad 
they did.” 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Aesurance Company 


“BECAUSE THERE 


1S A DIFFERENCE" 
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There ts a difference! 


Four reasons why 
you should consider 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


© MANY PEOPLE, from well-known 
business leaders to young men just 
starting out, find Northwestern Mutual 
has an outstanding combination of 
qualities to fit their needs .. . 


1. High earnings are a matter of rec- 
ord, In 1958 the rate of return from 
Northwestern Mutual's investments 
was above the average of the 14 other 
largest life insurance companies. 
2. Low operating expense is another 
advantage for policy owners. Modern 
electronic equipment enables fewer 
Northwestern Mutual employees to 
give prompt, personal attention to 
more policy owners. The portion of 
premium income needed for operating 
expenses is about half of the average 
for the 14 other largest companies. 
3. Strict sharing of carnings and sav- 
ings with all policy owners. Because 
it is dedicated to the “mutual” prin- 
ciple, Northwestern Mutual has earned 
a@ reputation as “the policy owners’ 
company.” Dividends have increased 
seven times in seven consecutive years, 
4. Excellent agents aid in planning. 
The percentage of Northwestern 
Mutual men selling over a million dol- 
lars of life insurance a year is fen times 
greater than the average for all life in- 
surance agents, And almost half of all 
Northwestern Mutual policies are sold 
to old customers coming back for more. 
Make it a point to meet your local 
Northwestern Mutual agent. He can 
be one of your most helpful friends. 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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in the white man’s burden but fought 
courageously in colonial wars to keep the 
burden on English backs. 


BORSTAL BOY, by Brendan Behan. In 1939 
Irish Playwright Behan, then 16, was as- 
signed to blow up the British battleship 
King George V, was caught with the ex- 
plosives on him and sent to an English 
reform school (Borstal) for three years. 
His account of school life bursts at the 
seams with robustious good humor. To 
judge from the book (if not from his more 
recent, much-publicized boozy escapades }, 
reform school can make a man of a boy. 


THE MARAUDERS, by Charlton Ogburn Jr. 
Author Ogburn’s war was the World 
War II Burma campaign: he was there 
as an expendable second lieutenant with 
“Merrill's Marauders.” With fairness and 
common sense, he describes the actions 
and assesses their worth, plays fair with 
the enemy and brings an aura of humanity 
to the grim scene. 


IN THE DAYS OF McKINLEY, by Margaret 
leech. The best book yet written on the 
25th president, As seen by Pulitzer Prize- 
winner (Reveille in Washington) Leech, 
McKinley is true to the trusts yet true to 
himself, a big-business candidate who was 
twice voted in by the man with the din- 
ner pail. 


JAMES JOYCE, by Richard Ellmann. A dif- 
ficult man and difficult writer, along with 
his companions, family and endless per- 
sonal and artistic crises, is documented 
with scrupulous care in the year’s best 
literary biography. 


JOHN PAUL JONES, by Somuel Eliot Mori- 
son. Harvard's Professor Emeritus Mori- 
son is not at his best when his hero (who 
at one time served Catherine the Great as 
Rear Admiral Pavel Ivanovich Jones) is 
ashore, but in describing the fighting at 
sea, Morison has no superior in the U.S. 


POEMS, by Boris Pasternak, translated by 
Eugene M. Kayden. No poet has ever with 
entire success hurdled the barrier of trans- 
lation, yet it is plain in this first com- 
prehensive Pasternak collection that the 
creative push is there, the unique vision 
that separates the poet from the poetaster. 


KENNETH GRAHAME, by Peter Green. A 
fascinating biography of the chronically 
ill and neurotic secretary of the Bank of 


| England whose weekend writing produced 


at least one children’s classic, The Wind 
in the Willows. 


THE LONGEST DAY, by Cornelius Ryan. 
Years of research among troops and offi- 
cers, both Allied and German, add up to a 
battle picture that is gripping in detail yet 
firmly held in the frame of strategy. 


THE TRIAL OF DOCTOR ADAMS, by Sybill2 
Bedford. A retelling of the headline-famed 
case of England’s Dr. John Bodkin Ad- 
ams, acquitted of committing murder by 
drugs, this book shows what a fine novel- 


ist (The Legacy) can take back from a 
courtroom, Author Bedford raises the sen- 
sational to the dramatic. Her greatest 
triumph; sustaining suspense when all the 
time the reader knows the outcome. 


THE ARMADA, by Gorrett Mattingly. What 
is sometimes called one of the decisive 
battles of the world, the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada in 1588 by Sir Francis 
Drake, settled almost nothing and was 
about as ineptly fought as any large-scale 
naval engagement in modern history. This 
account of the battle, and of the political 
and religious currents surrounding it, is 
brilliant history. 


THE KING'S WAR, 1641-1647, by C. V. 
Wedgwood. The second volume of a top- 
notch history of Britain’s 17th century 
civil war, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK TWAIN, 
edited by Charles Neider, The latest edi- 
tion of Sam Clemens’ massive, sprawling 
recollections gives a fascinating picture of 
the writer whom T, S. Eliot characterized 
thus: “The adult side of him was boyish. 
Only the boy in him, that was Huck Finn, 
was adult.” 


THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT, by Jacques Bar- 
zun. An uneven but provocative attack on 
mass culture and mass education, in the 
name of old-fashioned discipline and logic. 


ELIZABETH THE GREAT, by Elizabeth Jenkins. 
A string of brilliant miniatures of the 
Queen who said of herself: “I have the 
body of a weak and feeble woman, but I 
have the heart and stomach of a king.” 


COLLECTED POEMS OF JOHN BETJEMAN. 
Victorian at heart, Britain's “major minor 
poet” sings (warmly) of homely, gaslit 
old England and (satirically) of homely, 
neonlit new England. 


THE ANGER OF ACHILLES; HOMER'S ILIAD, 
translated by Robert Graves. The most 
charming English version since Alexander 
Pope's, treating the original as entertain- 
ment rather than as epic tragedy. 


ACT ONE, by Moss Hort. Playwright (Vou 
Can’t Take It with You) and Director 
(My Fair Lady) Hart tells of his youth- 
ful trek from The Bronx to Broadway. 
Few memoirs, theatrical or otherwise, can 
equal this autobiography’s suspenseful 
plot, zany supporting cast and surefire 
humor. 


MEMOIRS OF A DUTIFUL DAUGHTER, by 
Simone de Beauvoir. France's existentialist 
termagant, Jean Paul Sartre's first lady of 
the Left Bank cafés, is at least as candid 
as she is philosophically stubborn. Her 
memoirs of girlhood owe most of their 
charm to the surprising fact that her ori- 
gins were Catholic, her upbringing puritan, 
She describes all this with considerable 
grace, ends with a conversion to Sartre's 
atheism which seems from her own testi- 
mony to be just another straitjacket, but 
one she can wear with arrogance. 
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1960 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to scize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly and reli- 
ably informed on every major new 
development regarding Prices, Taxes, 
Consumer Buying, Government Spend- 
ing, Inventories, Financing, Production 
Trends, Commodities, Securities, Mar- 
keting and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance, It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y¥. TM 12-21 





Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
1415' Consecutive Dividend 


11 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable December 
24 to shareholders 
of record Novem- 
ber 30, 1959. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 
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TIME LISTINGS 





- CINEMA 


Black Orpheus (French), Director Mar- 
cel Camus (no kin to Novelist-Playwright 
Albert) has fashioned an impressive, wild- 
ly poetic film from a Brazilian poet's 
adaptation of the Orpheus legend. The 
unknown but graceful cast, and the 
breathtaking image presented of Negro 
life during a tropical carnival earned it 
the 1959 Grand Prix at Cannes. 

The 400 Blows (French). The story of 
a small boy's flight from the soiled, love- 
less world of his parents is a moving 
metaphor for all humanity trapped in the 
relentless round of daily life. 

Ben-Hur. The best (and most expen- 
sive) screen spectacle ever produced. 
Third Man on the Mountain. 

Disney's cliffhanger for the kids. 

The Magician (Swedish). Writer-Direc- 
tor Ingmar Bergman mixes his murky 
symbols into a witch’s brew well worth 
sampling. 


TELEVISION” 


Wed., Dec. 16 

Woman! (CBS, 4-5 p.m.).* “You Can't 
Raise Children by the Book" attempts to 
make that point through a guided tour of 
the Yale Child Study Center. 

Perry Como’s Kraft Music Hall (NBC, 
9-10 p.m.). With Maurice Evans. Color. 

U.S. Steel Hour (CBS, 10-1! p.m.). 
Helen Hayes and Patty Duke repeat (in 
a new production) One Red Rose for 
Christmas, Paul Horgan’s 1958 success 
about a mother superior and an orphan. 


Fri., Dec. 18 

Journey to Understanding (NBC, 8- 
8:30 p.m.). Report on the President's 
three-day Mediterranean cruise. 

Bell Telephone Hour (NBC, 8:30-9 
p.m.). Thomas Mitchell (host), Lisa 
Della Casa and Giorgio Tozzi of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Rosemary Clooney, 
twelve-year-old Violinist Penny Ambrose 
appear in a program of Christmas music. 

CBS Reports (10-11 p.m.). /ran: Brittle 
Ally explores an economy that swings on 
oil, caviar and carpets. 


Walt 


Sat., Dec. 19 
World of the Mind (ABC, 4-5 p.m.). 
A new show in cooperation with Yale 
University. The first episode traces the 
history of Christmas in America. 


Sun., Dec. 20 

Presidential Mission—The Pre-Summit 
(ABC, 3-3:30 p.m.). A seven-man team 
headed by ABC News Chief John Daly 
discusses the Western Big Four meeting. 

The George Gobel Show (CBS, 10- 
10:30 p.m.). Guest: Jack Benny. 

Eyewitness to History (CBS, 10:30-I1 
p.m.). Ike's visit to Iran and Greece. 


Tues., Dec. 22 

Ford Startime (NBC, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). 
Leonard Bernstein, Marian Anderson, the 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Boys’ Choir of Lon- 
don and the Schola Cantorum in a pro- 
gram of Christmas music. Color. 

Journey to Understanding (NBC, 
10:30-11 p.m.). Conclusion of Ike's tour. 


* All times E.S.T. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


Five Finger Exercise. Despite contrived 
moments and false notes, John Gielgud’s 
eloquent direction and Peter Shaffer's 
sharp dialogue give atmosphere and ten 
sion to this play (with Roland Culver 
and Jessica Tandy) about an Englis) 
family and the young German tutor who 
unwittingly feeds the fire of its discontent. 

Fiorello! An uneven but lively and en- 
joyable musical that brings back an en- 
gagingly dynamic La Guardia and _ his 
gaudy, high-kicking era with a bang. 

The Miracle Worker. Remarkably acted 
by Anne Bancroft and Patty Duke, Wil- 
liam Gibson's fairly makeshift story of 
Teacher Annie Sullivan's turbulent grap- 
pling with the deaf, blind, mute child, 
Helen Keller, most of the time emerges 
an unsentimental human document and 
memorable theater. 

The Tenth Man. Playwright Paddy 
Chayefsky’s story about a young girl be- 
lieved possessed by a dybbuk (evil spirit) 
fails to save fantasy from sentimentality 
but succeeds as a genuine theater piece. 

Heartbreak House. Shaw's metaphorical 
portrait of pre-World War I English so- 
ciety, while too miscellaneous and uneven 
as a whole, offers often brilliant con- 
versation, manifold wit and moments of 
wisdom, Maurice Evans, Pamela Brown, 
Diana Wynyard. 

Take Me Along. Although this musi- 
cal version of Eugene O'Neill's Ah, Wil- 
derness! does not dazzle the senses, it 
leaves a generally pleasant, nostalgic after- 
taste. With Jackie Gleason. 
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| BOOKS | 
Best Reading 


For Time’s choice of outstanding books 
published in 1959, see THe Year's BEsT, 
page 81. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
Advise and Consent, Drury (1)* 
. Hawaii, Michener (2) 
The Darkness and the Dawn, 
Costain (6) 
Poor No More, Ruark (4) 
. The War Lover, Hersey (3) 
. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (9) 
. Exodus, Uris (5) 
. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (7) 
. The Devil's Advocate, West (8) 
. A Fever in the Blood, Pearson 


NONFICTION 
. Act One, Hart (1) 
Folk Medicine, Jarvis (4) 
. This Is My God, Wouk (2) 
. The Status Seekers, Packard (3) 
The Armada, Mattingly (7) 
. For 2¢ Plain, Golden (5) 
The Longest Day, Ryan (10) 
. The Joy of Music, Bernstein 
The Elements of Style, 
Strunk and White (6) 
. How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF 





ONE SCOTCH STANDS uT- IN SLIM, TRIM NEW BOTTLE AND HOLIDAY WRAP 


In time for the holidays... lighter, drier, smoother modern package retains the Old-World character and 
VAT 69 comes to you in a beautiful new bottle. Slim dignity of VAT 69°s distinguished bottle. And this 
and trim, it’s completely in keeping with today’s holiday season, VAT 69 is dressed in its new 


taste for lightness and smoothness in Scotch. Yet this Medal-of-Merit Gift Wrap imported from Scotland. 
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